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INTRODUCTION 


Rev. Daniel Lyons, S.J. 


Dead or alive, Moise Tshombe remains an explosive prob- 
lem. He has always been a good friend of the West. Both as 
the President of Katanga and as Premier of the Congo he 
proved himself a strong opponent of Communism and a 
bridge-builder to the free nations of the world. It was largely 
for this reason that Tshombe was often attacked by the 
press. It was not Moise Tshombe, but the pro-communist, 
Patrice Lumumba, who got such good publicity around the 
world. As late as July, 1967, while Tshombe sat incommuni- 
cado even from his lawyer in an Algerian prison, Time 
magazine wrote that he “took care to line his pockets while 
in office and was living nicely in Madrid” until he was 
kidnapped. 

I wrote Time asking: “Can you prove he took money that 
was not his?” Even Tshombe’s enemies never accused him of 
this; nor was there a motive. Tshombe’s father owned 16 
stores, a sawmill, a hotel, a fleet of trucks, a 7,000 acre farm, 
and a string of cotton plantations. Tshombe’s father was the 
first Congolese to go to Europe on his own money, the first 
to own a car. I sent the information in a Letter to the Editor, 
figuring that Time would print the letter if they could prove 
their claim. The letter was not printed, and their editorial 
offices wrote a personal reply that Tshombe “did not have 
the reputation for showing any unusual amount of integrity 
while in office.” 

Much of the liberal press was more severe than Time, 
which merely said that Tshombe “showed little leniency to 
his enemies while in power.” What is to be read into that 
statement? Could not the same be said of some Presidents of 
the United States? When Tshombe became Premier of the 
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Congo, he offered not only an amnesty to the Lumumbists, 
but even invited their leaders into a Government of Recon- 
ciliation. 

Time further remarked, on August 4, 1967, that Tshombe 
“is widely believed to have been responsible for the death of 
Leftist Patrice Lumumba in 1961.” Apart from the fact that 
African, American, and Belgian authorities have given the 
lie to this charge, is a man no longer innocent until he is 
proven guilty? Is Time not guilty of character assassination? 
These comments are not intended as a general attack on 
Time, which is more reliable than most of our popular pub- 
lications. They are merely cited to show that, whatever 
Tshombe’s faults, they have often been distorted by the 

Tess. 

: Tshombe was a practical leader. He knew that fanatic 
ideologies such as Communism were nothing but a deadly 
plague to Africa. “For the African,” he wrote, in My Fifteen 
Months in Government, “the essential values of life lie in 
joy and pleasure. The doctrines of the extremists have 
nothing African about them. They are strained, hate-ridden, 
and restless. The extremists are willing to sacrifice the happi- 
ness of the African people to dreams of grandeur.” 

Fortune is fickle, and this is more true with political 
leaders than with anyone else. In June, 1964, Tshombe was 
urgently invited by President Kasavubu and General Mo- 
butu to save his country from the Simba terrorists. He 
stepped in as Premier and quickly succeeded. As soon as he 
did, President Kasavubu began to intrigue against him. 
General Mobutu, who had been on friendly terms with 
Tshombe, then overthrew Kasavubu. But once in power, 
Joseph Mobutu turned against Tshombe, forcing the latter 
to leave the country. Tshombe thought he should give 
Mobutu a chance to rule, only to find himself the victim 
of a thirty-minute trial that condemned him to death in his 
absence. The trial was conducted without any defense and 
without any witnesses. As far as we know, there was not even 
a stenographic record made of the trial. Certainly, none is 
available. Not long after the trial Tshombe was kidnapped, 
in an international conspiracy that immediately placed him 
in imminent danger of death. 

Thousands of papers around the world, such as the East 
African Standard in Nairobi, have called for a “fair trial” 
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for Tshombe. Even the Tanzania Standard warned the 
Congo that Tshombe’s death would “further tarnish Africa’s 
image, and would provide a precedent that would hang like 
a sword of Damocles over the other African leaders.” 

The United States has asked Congo President Mobutu to 
spare Tshombe’s life, realizing that his execution might lead 
to a Congo revolution. ‘Tshombe’s wife Ruth and son, Jean, 
pleaded personally for the United Nations to issue a “world 
habeas corpus,” but with no results. 

Only Soviet Russia hopes to gain from such a situation, 
willing as always to feed on revolution, watching like a 
buzzard hovering over a dying man. The U.S.S.R. knows 
how the revival of anarchy in central Africa would set those 
countries back, and how like some hideous Phoenix it might 
rise in totalitarian triumph from the ashes. 

This is the plot. How will it urn out? The scholarly Dr. 
Bouscaren has supplied us with the fascinating true-life story 
of one of the ablest leaders Africa has produced. The free 
world is indebted to Dr. Bouscaren for this outstanding 
contribution. 

May Tshombe’s life be spared, and may he again partici- 
pate in the councils of his country. May the continent of 
Africa produce a chain of leaders of such caliber. 


New York 
September, 1967 
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TSHOMBE THE MAN 


There was a grin as broad as the Congo River on Moise 
Tshombe’s moon-shaped face as he rode through Leopold- 
ville’s teeming African neighborhoods in a stately black 
limousine. Women in bright cotton prints lifted their 
gawking children high for a better view, and men ran be- 
side the car to touch him, as if he had some healing power. 
Sworn in as premier of the Congo on July 10, 1964, two 
weeks after his return from a year’s exile in Spain, Tshombe 
spoke exuberantly of his new “Government of National 
Reconciliation.” “It was as if,” wrote Sanche de Gramont, 
“Jefferson Davis had been elected President of the United 
States after the Civil War.” 1 I have not heard of any Afri- 
can experts (and there are a great many in the United 
States) who predicted that Moise Kapenda Tshombe, leader 
of the Katanga secession of 1960, would become leader of 
the Congo in 1964, or ever, although he was prominently 
mentioned for the post before July, 1960. 

Tshombe has been described by Pierre Davister as “an 
incorrigible charmer,” and by David Halberstam as “very 
charming, very ingratiating.” 2 Max Clos, correspondent of 
Le Figaro, wrote that Tshombe ‘‘possesses charm, a kind of 
personal magnetism which disarms even the most hostile 
visitor.” 8 In his book Katanga Circus, Mugur Valahu says 
that although Tshombe “is not particularly handsome . . . 
he does possess a particular charm. With his sense of humor 
and a characteristic politician’s smile, he conveys the image 
of wholesomeness vital to the success of elected representa- 
tives and leaders. Tshombe is one of the affable African 
politicians who harbor no inferiority complexes in regards 
to colons. ... Tshombe’s gregarious character and‘ non- 
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chalance made him extremely popular: even with newsmen 
and reporters who often raised embarrassing questions, he 
always had a smile and handshake.”* Conor Cruise 
O’Brien, the Irish UN official in Katanga whose failure to 
subvert the Tshombe regime in Elisabethville was not due 
to lack of effort, wrote of his intended victim: ‘“Tshombe 
was always hospitable and friendly in manner. He often 
wore an attractive, rueful but consciously winning smile, 
like a spoiled boy caught with the jam, but knowing that 
he is not likely to be punished.” 5 

Less kind have been such American officials as Carl 
Rowan, George Ball, G. Mennen (Soapy) Williams, and 
UN Secretary General U Thant, who in 1962 called 
Tshombe and his Katangese ministers “a bunch of clowns,” 
and who singled out Tshombe as “a very unstable man.” 
The three American officials often denounced him, implying 
that he was a stooge of the Belgians or the Union Miniére. 
Yet even Conor Cruise O’Brien admits that it would be 
wrong to call Tshombe a stooge of anyone, and David Hal- 
berstam writes that Tshombe “is no man’s puppet.” ¢ Hal- 
berstam has called him a “lonely African,” which is a good 
description. Compared to Cyrille Adoula and others fa- 
vored in the past by Washington and various UN officials, 
Tshombe has indeed been lonely. He was also deter- 
mined, resourceful, and skillful in remaining on top of the 
African political scene. Halberstam notes that Tshombe 
“inspires in the black people of his region a loyalty as 
fierce as the debate he inspires in the rest of the world.... 
He is a consummate politician. . .. Probably more than 
any other Congolese politician, he has visited the interior 
regularly since independence and each time he makes the 
trip he stops his car almost every time he sees two Africans 
and gets out to shake hands and chat. At an Indian military 
party, he told the Indians with considerable feeling that it 
was an Indian trader in North Katanga who taught him 
the meaning of independence. On Israeli Independence 
Day, he dons a yarinulke and with his entire cabinet goes to 
the local synagogue to tell the congregation that what 
Israel wanted is what Katanga wants—that no nation has 
more to teach Katanga than Israel.” This, of course, while 
Tshombe was still President of Katanga.7 

Tshombe is a fine story-teller, acting out each event; his 
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marvelously expressive face changes back and forth between 
extreme joy and a sad, downcast look—a “black Fernandel,” 
as one reporter put it. His unhappy expression was used in 
a famous Katanga poster after his arrest by political ene- 
mies at Coquilhatville in 1961, a poster captioned: “He 
suffers for you. Be worthy of him.” 

Halberstam describes Tshombe as “first and foremost a 
conservative,” having in mind, I suppose, Tshombe’s Chris- 
tian faith, natural caution, and anti-Communist convictions, 
Yet this same Tshombe has taken risks, and exhibited re- 
markable courage when confronted with almost impossible 
odds. He is above all an enlightened African, who under- 
stands the shortcomings of his own people, and who is will- 
ing to learn from the West. He is a realist, a student of 
human psychology. He has many of the traits of Konrad 
Adenauer, although he is much less aloof. He is patient and 
shrewd, and he is loyal to his friends. He is very friendly, 
and his personal magnetism disarms even the most hostile 
Critics. 

As Premier of the Congo, Tshombe worked 16 hours a 
day, but he works a l’Africaine—that is, without method. 
The then young chief of state (he was 47 when he returned 
from exile to lead his country) had to do almost everything 
himself. He had few first class aides in whom he had confi- 
dence, among them the redoubtable Godefroid Munongo, 
his first Minister of the Interior, and a staff of Europeans, 
including some who served him in Katanga. But Tshombe 
learned that whites must not fill executive posts; they are 
“advisers” or “attachés” of ministries. It was Tshombe who 
made the decisions, and he learned to adapt American or 
European logic to the African scene. He once said: “West- 
erners’ minds are perfect calculating machines. You give 
them a problem and they work out a solution embracing all 
possible aspects of the question. But they do not understand 
Africa at all and know nothing of African psychology. Give 
them responsibility and they make a mess of everything. 
That is why I make use of them as technicians. They pre- 
sent me with a theoretical plan and then I adapt it to 
African psychology.” § 

Tshombe believes in direct contact with people, and even 
excels Lyndon Johnson and Hubert Humphrey in this re- 
gard. He arrived at his office at 6:30 each morning and be- 
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gan by going through urgent files with his personal staff. 
About 8 a.m. petitioners began to arrive—tribal chiefs 
asking for money, sorcerers offering fetishes, businessmen 
carrying portfolios with proposals for contracts. It was a free- 
for-all. No one paid any attention to the appointments 
calendar. Protests were useless, for the secretaries were 
swamped with work and had no time to bother with such 
details. You waited patiently for hours, or found some “in- 
sider” who would smuggle you into the office through a 
French window. 

Once in Tshombe’s presence, everything is different. 
He exudes charm, and is most convincing, constantly pro- 
testing his good faith. “He beats his breast, pledges his life, 
opens his eyes wide with astonishment and often puts on 
the unhappy look of a child unjustly punished.” 9 He lis- 
tens attentively, especially to Africans. He reckons that it is 
the best means he has of knowing what is really going on in 
the Congo. This takes up a lot of time, “for African con- 
versations often mix every kind of subject higgledy-pig- 
gledy, but Tshombe is convinced that they are never a 
waste of time.” 10 

On the wall above Tshombe’s desk, the inscrutable face 
of the part-Chinese President Kasavubu looked down from 
a photograph. A wooden carving of Don Quixote rested on 
a bookcase beneath it. The stream of visitors was endless, and 
here the Premier was at his best—a master of the art of pub- 
lic relations, Protestant Tshombe, who received his early 
education in Methodist missionary schools and occasion- 
ally turned up in church on Sunday to preach, told audi- 
ences he was sorry he didn’t become a minister. He was also 
popular with Catholics. After a Tshombe speech, at a mis- 
sion school, a nun genuflected as Tshombe strode by. 

“Nerve,” writes Ernest Dunbar, “is perhaps Tshombe’s 
strongest trait. He is alert to political opportunity and 
equally fast to follow it up.” 11 Dunbar cited the incredible 
courage (or gall) of Tshombe in attending a conference of 
neutralist governments in Cairo in October, 1964, knowing 
in advance that he was persona non grata. He took the 
spotlight away from the neutralists, and when Colonel 
Gamal Nasser placed him under house arrest, he unwit- 
tingly gave Tshombe’s wavering stock a boost. Upon his 
release, the Congo’s Premier returned to Leopoldville to 
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the cheers of the Congolese and drummed away on the 
threat of Arab imperialism. 

This is the kind of political opportunism that helped 
Tshombe to win supporters among some of the American 
government officials who took such a dim view of him be- 
tween 1960 and 1962. During his months as Premier they 
grudgingly paid tribute to this political sagacity and per- 
sonal bravery, as well as to his willingness to forget the 
unpleasantness of the past. They realized that he was the one 
Congolese leader who seemed to possess the combination 
of intelligence, energy, and imagination necessary to pull 
off the required political miracle of uniting the country 
and repelling outside aggression. 

Most importantly, Tshombe possesses self-confidence, 
where almost anyone else would throw up his hands in 
despair. Max Clos relates the time in January, 1963, when 
Tshombe arrived in Elisabethville to surrender to the UN 
forces which attacked (for the third time) and finally over- 
powered the forces of Katanga. “I sacrificed myself to 
Western values and the Westerners betrayed me,” said 
Tshombe despairingly to Clos. Yet within one hour the 
then Katangese President declared: “(My country needs me. 
I am always ready to serve it. When they call on me, I shall 
reply ‘Present.’ ” 14 

Tshombe talks to his people in a manner no other Afri- 
can would dare. He warns them that by being lazy and 
constantly responding “Pas moyen, patron (No can do, 
boss),” they are losing their essential dignity. 

‘What do you mean, you don’t have enough to eat,” he 
once told a crowd of loafers. “I see you drinking beer at 
nine o'clock in the morning. First work, then drink your 
beer. Otherwise don’t complain.” 

Beer is a big thing in the life of the average Congolese. 
Sitting around, indulging in the latest gossip and sipping 
the brew, is usually the high spot of the day for men of the 
Congo. Significantly, when the rebels instigated their plas- 
tique bombing within Leopoldville itself their first target 
was the Polar Beer Works. The authorities moved in 
quickly to repair the damage. “We have to keep the beer 
flowing,” said an official, “otherwise the people would be- 
come demoralized.” 

Tshombe’s confidence may stem from the fact that he is a 
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sort of an aristocrat. He said to Clos one day: “I am not in 
politics for a living. I own farms, cattle, trucks. I can live 
more than comfortably on my income. I’m not like those 
politicians who, before being pitchforked into being minis- 
ters, were simply clerks.” He comes from a wealthy family. 
In colonial days, he ran a lucrative peanut business in 
Katanga. He belongs to the powerful Lunda tribe, who 
number a million in Katanga and extend to wide stretches 
of Rhodesia and Angola. He married a daughter of the 
Mwata Yamvo, the great chief, or king, of the Lundas. 

Tshombe is also a realist. He once said: “I manage the 
state like a private business. What interests me is its yield. 
I like work to be well and speedily done, and to do it I 
choose the best-qualified men without worrying about their 
political opinions or the color of their skin.” This is quite a 
significant statement, especially coming from an African, 
Most African leaders have not yet emancipated themselves 
from narrow provincialism, racism, and chip-on-the-shoul- 
der-attitude toward the West. They lack the courage to do 
something that might be construed as un-African, or kow- 
towing to the West. Not so Tshombe. He is remarkably 
broad-visioned and tolerant, and lacking in vindictiveness. 

Lumumba aimed at destroying the structure of the state 
as bequeathed by the Belgians, and replacing whites with 
Africans in every post. But the Belgian system had relied on 
the traditional tribal chiefs, whose job was to carry out 
general directions given by the whites. When Lumumba 
tried to do away with the chiefs almost overnight and re- 
place them with African political cronies, no one acknowl- 
edged the authority of the new officials. Further, since the 
Belgians had not built the framework of a Congolese civil 
service, Lumumba’s efforts to “Africanize” meant appoint- 
ing to responsible posts men incapable of filling them effi- 
ciently. The inevitable result was Lumumba’s failure—and 
the anarchy which overran the Congo. 

The more conservative and traditionalist Tshombe places 
great emphasis on tribal chiefs. In the Congo as in the rest 
of Africa, politics is a highly personal art. What counts is 
men, not issues. It is not so much what a man stands for 
that is important, as what he is and to what tribe he be- 
longs. Much of Tshombe’s story stems from his tribal back- 
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ground and loyalty, and the pride he has in the greatest of 
all Congolese tribes—the Lundas of Katanga. 

Moise Kapenda Tshombe was born in November, 1919, 
at Musumba, the royal capital of the Lunda paramount 
chief Mwata Yamvo, to whom he is related both by blood 
and marriage. Musumba is six miles northeast of Kapenga, 
administrative headquarters of the department of the same 
mame, one of the four departments of Lulua Province. 
Kapenga is the northernmost department of Lulua, bor- 
dered on the north by Kasai and on the west by Portuguese 
Angola. It is at once the Lunda heartland and an area of 
contact with the northern Balubas of Kasai. 

The future leader of Katanga and the Congo was the 
eldest son of Joseph Kapenda Tshombe, the most successful 
Congolese businessman of his time. Tshombe senior spent 
the early years of this century traveling throughout the 
Congo with the Belgians helping to pacify many of the 
troubled regions. “He was a very good diplomat. The chiefs 
trusted him and he kept the Belgians from using force,” 
Moise says.18 Tshombe’s father went into business, an un- 
usual thing for a Congolese to do in 1914. The elder 
Tshombe employed a natural shrewdness and his blood re- 
lationship to the Lunda royal house to become the Congo's 
first franc millionaire. He knew that Europeans liked po- 
tatoes and so he bought them up from African farmers and 
made trips on foot to sell them. Business boomed and by 
1925 he was also in the meat and vegetable business in 
Elisabethville. There he used some of the cash to buy tex- 
tiles to carry back to the villages to sell to Africans. It was 
the beginning not only of a big retail store but also of a 
seven thousand acre farm and a transportation service. 
Soon he owned a string of sixteen village stores, a sawmill, 
a hotel, a fleet of trucks, and several cotton plantations. 

In 1940 the elder Tshombe hired a white accountant at 
$600 a month to take care of his business. Estimates are 
that the family fortune, before trouble struck, reached 
nearly $400,000. Tshombe’s son says that his father was the 
first Congolese to go to Europe on his own money; the first 
to have credit at the bank; the first to have his own car 
(a 1928 Chevrolet), and the first to be allowed to travel 
second-class with his family on the local railroad (up to 
that time all Africans traveled third-class). 
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It was up to young Moise, as the eldest son, to take over 
the family business of J. Kapenda et Fils. To this end young 
Tshombe was sent by his father to American Methodist mis- 
sionary schools. After completing his primary and junior 
secondary work at local schools, Tshombe went on to the 
Methodist teacher-training institute at Kanene, 90 miles 
southwest of the Kamina military base, in what is today 
Grands Lacs Province of Katanga. In 1935 he was doing 
well in schoo] and wanted to become a minister himself. He 
had been encouraged by the Methodists to study in Amer- 
ica and his father had the money. But the Belgians, he says, 
refused him permission to go. According to David Halber- 
stam, this rankled deeply, and Tshombe thought that if he 
had been able to go to the United States, he might have 
had better contacts which might have given him more con- 
sideration as number one man in Leopoldville at the time 
of independence. According to this source, his bitterness 
was particularly sharp because it was the same America, 
which he always saw as helping to fulfill his own ambitions, 
that thwarted his career in Katanga by supporting the 
three UN invasions. ‘His feeling toward America is similar 
to that curious blend of love and hate which other African 
leaders feel toward their former colonial masters.” 14 

After completing a correspondence course in accounting 
(his ministerial career apparently now cast aside), young 
Tshombe was off to Elisabethville to take charge of the 
family business. His reaction to Elisabethville was “similar 
to that of many a young country boy (with too much 
money) to New York: he was dazzled.” 15 After years in the 
remote bush country of the hot Lulua and Lubudi river 
valleys, Elisabethville’s broad avenues and gay nightclubs 
were too much for him. “He spent most of his time sport- 
ing around town in a large Ford, and soon became well- 
known in Elisabethville’s version of cafe society. His irate 
father, like many another self-made capitalist dealing with 
a spendthrift son, reckoning that the young man’s salvation 
lay in hard work far from the bright lights, set him up with 
a string of rural stores of his own and shipped him off to 
the bush to manage them.” 16 

But Tshombe, who by then had married the daughter of 
Chief Bako Ditende (later Mwata Yamvo Ditende Yawa 
Nawezi IH, ruler of all the Lundas) lacked the business 
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acumen of his father. His father had to bail him out of 
bankruptcy three times. In 1951 the elder Tshombe died, 
and Moise took over his father’s interests in Elisabethville. . 
In this capacity he was granted the status of an evolud 
(giving him the same privileges and responsibilities as a 
white man) and elected president of Elisabethville’s Afri- 
can Chamber of Commerce. He had always gotten along 
well with the whites, and now he found all doors open to 
him. When his business ventures began to falter again, 
Tshombe decided to turn the business over to his brother, 
and went into politics. In 1947, he stood for and won a seat 
on Elisabethville’s multi-racial city council. Four years later, 
on the death of his father, he took the elder Tshombe’s 
seat on the advisory Provincial Council, where he served 
until 1953. 

Tshombe was as great a success in politics as he had been 
a failure in business. He was in solidly with the Lundas. 
The years spent managing his string of bush stores had led 
to valuable contacts with other tribal leaders, and this well- 
dressed smiling young man became a familiar sight in the 
mining centers of Jadotville and Kolwezi as well as Elisa- 
bethville. Tshombe had matured, and seeing now that his 
talents lay more along the lines of politics, he worked long 
and hard to realize his new ambitions. Tshombe, now a 
family man with ten children, was no longer seen in his 
familiar after-dark haunts. While others played, he maneu- 
vered for political leadership. 

In 1956 he founded the Lunda Tribal Association, ap- 
proved by the Belgians as a nonpolitical debating club and 
welfare organization. But it soon became political. After 
the 1957 communal elections Tshombe founded the Con- 
fédération des Associations du Katanga, or CONAKAT, 
based mainly on the Lunda tribe, but including sixteen 
other tribes.17 The CONAKAT soon became one of the 
best-organized and best-disciplined political parties in the 
Congo. 

. The fact that he is not only a Lunda but a member of 
the royal house and the son-in-law of the Lunda paramount 
chief assured Tshombe of the total support of one of the 
largest tribes in Central Africa. He believes that the tribe 
should be the firm foundation of the nationalist movement. 
But most African nationalists look on the tribe as a rival 
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focal center of political power and wish to sweep it away. 
As a tribal nationalist, Tshombe had no desire to submerge 
Katanga’s other tribes. By adopting a confederal form of 
organization for CONAKAT, he imitated the structure of 
the old Lunda Empire, which was a confederation of tribes 
accepting the Lunda paramount chief as the first among 
equals. Consequently it was logical and inevitable that 
Tshombe should later resist the centralist drive of Patrice 
Lumumba, “aiming instead for a confederal Congo, -solidly 
based on confederal pillars.” 18 
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LEADER OF THE CONAKAT 


The catalytic agent behind the emergence of political 
parties in the Katanga, as elsewhere in the Congo, was the 
constitutional reform introduced in 1957 by the Statut des 
Villes. In Elisabethville the communal elections of Decem- 
ber, 1957, which gave three bourgmestre posts out of four 
to Baluba elements from the Kasai, reinforced whatever 
ties of solidarity previously existed among the indigenous 
tribes of the Katanga. It was their common antipathy toward 
the “alien” Kasaians which led Tshombe and his colleagues 
to create the CONAKAT in November, 1958. What came 
to be officially described as “une fraternité purement Ka- 
tangaise” was actually a federation of pre-existing tribal as- 
sociations representing the several ethnic groups of the 
Katanga—the Groupement des Associations Mutuelles de 
UvEmpire Lunda, the Association des Baluba du Katanga, 
the Fédération des Tribus du Haut-Katanga, the Associa- 
tion des Basonge, the Association des Bena Marunga, and 
others.1 

Although some sources suggest that Tshombe’s relations 
with the Europeans, or colons, were still excellent, and that 
he was receiving substantial support from them and from 
the Union Miniére,2 there is much evidence to indicate 
some disenchantment on Tshombe’s part, based on the 
European role in the bankruptcy of his firm, Societé Ka- 
penda Tshombe. As early as 1954, Tshombe reacted 
strongly to European criticisms of his firm, recalling the un- 
recompensed services rendered by the Societé during the 
war.3 One gets the impression that Tshombe sensed a fu- 
ture disengagement from Belgium, based on post-World 
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War II colonial terminations, and that he was preparing to 
play a role in the resulting political vacuum. 

Tshombe’s sense of political realism was demonstrated 
when he selected his top CONAKAT lieutenant from a 
non-Lunda tribe. He turned instead to one of the strongest 
and most interesting political personalities of the Congo, 
Godefroid Munongo, who held the functions of judge at 
the tribunal de territoire of Elisabethville before being ap- 
pointed agent territorial in 1959. Munongo, born in 1925 
at Bunkeya, occupied relatively the same position in the 
Bayeke tribe that Tshombe did among the Lundas: his 
grandfather was M’Siri, the great Bayeke Chief who con- 
quered most of southern Katanga in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and his brother is Antoine Mwenda, paramount chief 
of the Bayekes. 

Munongo, closest associate of Tshombe’s in the Katanga 
and later in Leopoldville, was educated at Catholic mission 
schools in Bunkeya and Elisabethville before spending two 
years at a Thomist seminary at Baudouinville on Lake 
Tanganyika. Leaving the seminary in 1949, the stocky 
Bayeke spent the next four years at the Kisantu University 
Center near Leopoldville, studying public administration. 
Upon graduation, he entered the Belgian colonial adminis- 
tration. Starting as a police court judge, he worked his way 
up through the colonial hierarchy until, at the end of 1959, 
he became one of the key figures in the administration of 
the vast Inga hydroelectric project, aimed at Harieeiae the 
tremendous power of the Congo River, 

In July, 1959, before going to Inga, the thirty-seven-year- 
old Bayeke leader had taken part in the founding of the 
CONAKAT. He had, in fact, been elected first President- 
General of the party, but relinquished his post to Tshombe 
because his civil service post precluded participation in 
politics, In May, 1960, he was elected to the Katangan 
Provincial Assembly from Elisabethville and, when 
Tshombe’s government was formed, assumed the vital post 
of Minister of the Interior. 

After Tshombe and Munongo, the third most important 
man in CONAKAT and in the later Katanga Government 
was Jean Baptiste Kibwe, two years older than Munongo, 
representing the Batabwa tribe, which inhabits the Ma- 
rungu highlands between Baudouinville and Albertville 
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overlooking Lake Tanganyika. As a child, Kibwe per 
formed the rather astounding feat of attending kindergar- 
ten for five years, a record difficult to match even in Africa. 
He was a choir boy, a wolf cub, a noted soccer player, and 
later, a sceut master. After completing high school (where 
one of his teachers was Joseph Kiwele, Tshombe’s first 
Education Minister and composer of La Katangaise, Ka- 
tanga’s first national anthem), Kibwe worked for the Un- 
ton Miniére, for a bank, and finally in the Belgian colonial 
administration. He later studied law, became a judge, and 
eventually practiced law in Elisabethville. When the 
CONAKAT was created, he became its vice president. Like 
Tshombe and Munongo, he was elected to the Provincial 
Assembly in May, 1960, after which Tshombe named him 
Katanga’s Finance Minister and Vice President. In the 
former capacity and with his earlier connections with the 
Union Miniére, he succeeded in obtaining vital financial 
support for CONAKAT.® 

Still another associate of Tshombe’s was Bonaventure 
Makonga, a Muluba who claimed to be the son of para- 
mount chief Kinda Ilunga of Kamina (Katanga). A member 
of the conseil de centre extra-coutumier of Elisabeth- 
ville from 1947 to 1954, and editor-in-chief of the weekly 
Etotle-Nyota, published in Elisabethville, Makonga became 
actively engaged in the politics of the Baluba tribe (or- 
ganized as the BALUBAKAT) until April, 1958, when he 
decided to resign his post of secretary general of the cul- 
tural section of the BALUBAKAT to assist in the forma- 
tion of the CONAKAT. 

From the outset, the growing anti-European orientation 
of the CONAKAT leaders found a specific target in the 
provincial administration, which they accused of favoritism 
towards the Kasaians and local Balubas. On February 13, 
1959, Godefroid Munongo wrote a strongly-worded letter to 
the Belgian authorities concerning the influx of people 
from Kasai, their remaining in the area, and the dangerous 
economic and political consequences attendant thereto. 
According to some observers, this animosity, although in- 
tensified by the prospect of independence, was already no- 
ticeable in the early ‘forties, if not before. In any event, 
the presence of alien tribes and the problems they posed 
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provided the raison d’étre of the alliance of European 
colons with native Katangans.® 

The trouble with the Balubas started when the Union 
Miniére brought them from the Lomami plains to work in 
the mines. More then 100,000 Balubas moved south into 
the Lunda country to work in the white man’s mines, in 
commerce, and in the administration. Having once ruled a 
great empire that had been, for five hundred years, the 
bitter rival and implacable enemy of the Lundas, tensions 
were bound to develop. Because of their brains and per- 
severance, they gradually secured for themselves the most 
important and best-paying jobs. Before independence the 
Balubas may well have outnumbered all other tribes in 
Katanga’s three major cities of Elisabethville, Jadotville, 
and Kolwezi. 

An ironic fact about the Kasai-Balubas (known to the 
Belgians as the “African Jewish community”) is that for a 
time they had closer ties with the whites than did the native 
Katangans, but by the end of the Katanga secession they 
led everyone else in hatred for the Belgians. The reason is 
this: prior to the arrival of the Belgians the Balubas from 
Kasai were slaves of the Lundas, Bayekes and northern 
Balubas. As the latter were distrustful of the first Europeans, 
contact between them and the white colons was established 
through the medium of these Kasai slaves and servants. 
Belgians wishing to talk with local chiefs normally had 
contact with the slaves rather than their masters. The local 
chiefs preferred to hide in the bush to await the impression 
of their slaves. Thus, the Kasai cultivated a relationship 
with Europeans, were later employed by them and finally 
benefited by learning French and educating themselves. 
But it was the people in south Katanga, those who came to 
be associated with the CONAKAT, who established the 
lasting friendships with the colons.” 

By the end of 19£7, the Kasai Balubas were better organ- 
ized than the other tribes who were the original inhabitants 
of south Katanga. In the December municipal elections 
that year the Kasai Balubas and allied “alien” Africans 
voted as a bloc, winning three of the four bourgmestre 
posts. This situation became exacerbated in 1958 and 1959, 
as falling copper prices and failing confidence on the part 
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of local Belgians produced a serious recession in Katanga. 
As more and more Africans found themselves unemployed, 
they turned in their misery, anger, and frustration against 
the Balubas, who now were not only competing with them 
but depriving them of their bread. CONAKAT’s principal 
plank became the repatriation of 160,000 “alien” Balubas 
to Kasai. 

Here began Tshombe’s first active cooperation with the 
Union Katangaise, the association of Katanga’s whites, and 
the forty-three-year-old leader’s first thoughts of secession. 
After May, 1959, the CONAKAT responded to the over- 
tures made by the European settlers by entering into an al- 
liance with the Union. The resolutions adopted at the first 
congress of Congolese parties, held at Luluabourg in April, 
1959, made it quite plain that the Katanga would in all 
likelihood enjoy even less autonomy under a centralist 
Congolese government than it ever did before indepen- 
dence. And for “genuine” Katangese, the dominant posi- 
tion of the leftist and unitarist Mouvement National Con- 
golais (MNC) during that congress carried ominous im- 
plications. It conjured up the threat not only of alien domi- 
nation, but also of Baluba domination, because the top 
leadership of the MNC was made up primarily of Balubas. 

The whites wanted secession, or at least federation, for 
entirely different reasons than Tshombe. For them, the 
chief threat was domination by radical African leaders of 
the northern Congo; they felt that their way of life could 
best be preserved by an autonomous regime headed by a 
moderate who was well-disposed toward the free market. 
As for Tshombe, the idea of secession arose almost com- 
pletely out of the recession and tribal problems with the 
Balubas. For him, there had to be an autonomous state of 
Katanga with power to halt the ruinous immigration of the 
Kasai Balubas.§ 

Thus the CONAKAT adopted “Baluba, go home!” as its 
principle article of political faith. In reaction to this and 
the mounting tension between the tribes, came the forma- 
tion of the BALUBAKAT CARTEL, led by Jason Sendwe. 
This CARTEL was an amalgamation of three tribal or- 
ganizations: the first and most important was Sendwe’s 
BALUBAKAT, composed of those Balubas indigenous to 
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Katanga; the second was FEDEKA, an organization of 
“alien” Balubas from Kasai; the third was ATCAR, the po- 
litical arm of 100,000 Chokwe tribesmen whose ancestors 
broke the Lunda empire in 1887. 

Sendwe is two years older than Tshombe, also a product 
of American Methodist missionaries schools. In 1957 he 
founded a Baluba cultural organization in Elisabethville, 
and was also one of CONAKAT’s first members. However 
he left the organization in November, 1959, to found the 
BALUBAKAT, His leftist and unitarist views were similar 
to those of the MNC and Patrice Lumumba, and the 
BALUBAKAT CARTEL became a focal point of the anti- 
Tshombe movement. Thus we have the personality conflict 
between Sendwe and Tshombe, the tribal conflict between 
the Lundas and the Balubas, and finally the party and 
ideological conflict between the CONAKAT and the BA- 
LUBAKAT, all combining to preclude the possibility of 
fruitful collaboration in Katanga. 

Their confidence increased by the support of the colons, 
CONAKAT leaders announced in May, 1959, the need to 
transform the Katanga into ‘an autonomous and federated 
state” with political control vested in the hands of “authen- 
tic Katangese.” ® In October, 1959, the relations between 
the Kasaian elements and the Katangese had deteriorated 
almost beyond repair. On October 10th the Kasaian bourg- 
mestre of the Ruashi commune of Elisabethville, Laurent 
Musengeshi, called a conference of provincial leaders to ex- 
plore the possibilities of a rapprochement. Tshombe and 
Jean Kibwe represented the CONAKAT. But nothing came 
of this, and as relations between the two political organiza- 
tions worsened, the Katanga Balubas, previously part of the 
CONAKAT, joined with the Kasai Balubas in the BA- 
LUBAKAT. The withdrawal of the Katanga Balubas weak- 
ened CONAKAT, and set the stage for what amounted to 
civil war between north and south Katanga. 

Contrary to widely held opinion, European interests and 
political groups were by no means monolithic. While there 
were close ties between the CONAKAT and many white 
settlers, there were also close ties between Belgian Socialists 
and Liberals and the BALUBAKAT. There were probably 
more whites sympathetic to CONAKAT, including mem- 
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bers of the Union Miniére, the Zionist Association of Elisa- 
bethville, the daily newspaper L’Essor du Congo and the 
Ucol-Katanga (a sort of colon protective association); but 
many of these whites were either nonpolitical, or they 
hedged their bets. Indeed the Union Miniére, “out of sheer 
opportunism, decided to dispense its financial aid to both 
the contenders, thus canceling the potential advantage it 
might have derived from a more discriminating disposi- 
tion of its resources,” 10 

Early in 1960 Tshombe decided that his ties with the 
Union Katangaise were depriving him of freedom of po- 
litical action. On March 10th he called for a complete break 
with the Union, whose members, he asserted, “have made 
themselves the proprietors of our money.” But his colleague 
Evariste Kimba cautioned moderation: “If we broke rela- 
tions with the colons too abruptly they might destroy the 
CONAKAT. .. . the rupture with the colons must not be- 
come an atom bomb for the CONAKAT. . . . the rupture 
must be gradual and justified.” 11 By the end of April, 1960, 
the CONAKAT had successfully disengaged from the col- 
ons, whose organ the Ucol-Katanga announced that it had 
decided “‘to restrict its activities to the study of economic 
questions and the defense of the professional interests of 
independent workers.” 12 

By January, 1960, seven months before the Congo’s inde- 
pendence, the lines of conflict were already drawn. In Ka- 
tanga, the Lundas led by Tshombe, the Bayekes headed by 
Munongo and the Batabwas directed by Kibwe had joined 
together with the majority of the Katangan tribes in an 
anti-Baluba alliance. Sendwe’s Katangan Balubas, desper- 
ately in need of allies, now turned to the leftist Patrice 
Lumumba, Tshombe’s arch foe. Supported by certain neu- 
tralists, notably Ghana, and with substantial financial aid 
from the Soviet bloc, Lumumba became more and more 
radical.18 The result was that the more moderate elements 
of the MNC broke away from Lumumba’s leadership to 
form the MNC (Kalonji), after Albert Kalonji, the Kasai 
Baluba leader. 

This blow to his power infuriated Lumumba—at best not 
a very stable person—and his speeches became more and 
More incendiary and racist in character. In November, 
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1959, he was arrested, charged with sedition, and sentenced 
to six months in jail; but he was released two days later on 
the order of the Belgian cabinet so that he could attend the 
Round Table Conference in Brussels, scheduled for Janu- 
ary, 1960. 

If Lumumba had served his six-month sentence, the fa- 
mous Round Table Conference would have been domi- 
nated by moderates Kasavubu, Tshombe and Kalonji, who 
agreed, as a minimal demand, on a federal constitution 
for the Congo: They probably would have gotten it, thus 
reducing or eliminating the pressure for a separate regime 
in Katanga. There would have been no Lumumba as Pre- 
mier, and Tshombe, the CONAKAT and the Katanga 
colons would have gotten along with, say, Kasavubu as 
President and Kalonji (or Heo) as Premier. In Smith 
Hempstone’s words: “From start to finish it was Lumumba’s 
abrasive personality and his domineering policies that in- 
sured the secession of Katanga.” 1¢ What finally defeated 
him and plunged the Congo into chaos and misery “was 
his intransigence, his lack of tolerance toward other leaders 
. . . his dependence on outside help (both Ghanaian and 
Communist), and his insistence on the eradication of tribal- 
ism and the establishment of a unitary form of government. 
Coming from a small and insignificant tribe... Lu- 
mumba not only failed to understand the importance of 
the imperial traditions of the Lundas and the Bakongos 
but adopted an attitude toward such manifestations of 
tribalism that was plainly antagonistic.” 15 

Tshombe traveled to Brussels in December, 1959, to 
engage in preliminary talks with the Belgian government 
before the Round Table Conference. He also participated 
in the Economic Round Table where he was elected vice- 
president of the conference, and shortly thereafter he made 
a short trip to the United States, at the invitation of its gov- 
ernment. At that time Tshombe was described by Alan P. 
Merriam as “a pleasant, soft-spoken, and highly reasonable 
and intelligent person whose outlook is basically cautious 
and whose actions are takeri only after deliberation. It seems 
clear that he relies heavily upon Belgian advisers, but that 
at the same time probably makes his own decisions.” 16 
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The Round Table Conference, largely inspired by Bel- 
gian Socialist pressures, opened in Brussels on January 20, 
1960. In attendance were eighty-one Congolese delegates 
representing sixty-two political parties and nineteen tribal 
associations. Over one hundred other Congolese and sev- 
eral Belgian settlers were also present as advisors. The 
curious thing is that the villains of the drama, in Belgian 
eyes, were Tshombe and Kasavubu, the two men so often 
accused of being Belgian puppets. Both Tshombe and Kasa- 
vubu argued in favor of a loose confederal constitution, as 
did Kalonji, the Kasai Baluba leader. But this the Belgians 
rejected out of hand. Every statement by the Belgian dele- 
gates at the Conference emphasized the territorial integrity 
of the Congo and the desirability of a strong central govern- 
ment. Kasavubu was described as a Communist or the tool 
of the French fascists, while —Tshombe was accused of 
fronting for the industrialists. The hero of the hour was 
jailbird Lumumba, because he advocated what the Belgian 
advocated—a unity system of government with power con- 
centrated in Leopoldville. 

Kasavubu, Catholic-trained (he studied for the priest- 
hood for three years), was moderate and tribalist like 
Tshombe. His tribe, the Rakongos, have a great imperial 
tradition like the Lundas. In 1955 he became president of 
Association des Bakongo pour Unification, ’Expansion et 
la Defense de la Langue Kikongo (ABAKO). It was he, 
not Lumumba, who spearheaded the nationalist movement 
in the Congo. The Belgians arrested and exiled him in 
January, 1959, following Bakongo riots in Leopoldville. In 
fact these disorders had much to do with the calling of the 
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Brussels Round Table Conference. At the conference, Ka- 
savubu argued first for Bakongo independence, secondly, for 
autonomy under a confederal alliance, and finally for fed- 
eralism. 

Kasavubu, like Tshombe, was a tribal nationalist who 
sought to preserve, not to destroy, the fabric of society that 
produced them both. Both came from tribes with great im- 
perial traditions. Both have seen the dominance of their 
tribes threatened within their own homelands by an influx 
of “alien” Africans. Both demanded autonomy for their 
homelands. Both are pro-Western and non-acial in their 
political philosophies; both lost at the Brussels Conference. 

The crucial point of the conference came when the fed- 
eralist alliance, and notably the ABAKO, fell apart, and 
Kasavubu walked out for two weeks. Lumumba, the uni- 
tarists and the Belgians took advantage of his absence to 
push through a provisional constitution (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the loi fondamentale) which, although provid- 
ing for some devolution of power to the provinces, essen- 
tially assured a strong central government with the capital 
in Luluabourg, Kasai Province (which never materialized). 
Lumumba and company agreed to treaties guaranteeing 
Belgium’s interests, providing for technical and economic 
assistance, and assuring the maintenance of three Belgian 
bases in the Congo. When Kasavubu finally returned to the 
conference, his fight and that of Tshombe and Kalonji for 
a loose federal constitution was already lost. 

The absence of tribalist safety valves was an important 
contributory factor in the secession not only of Katanga 
but of Kalonji’s “Mining State.” The loi fondamentale was 
provisional, requiring the ratification of the Congolese 
House of Representatives and Senate before it took effect. 
Since Katanga seceded before the loi was ratified, Ka- 
tanga’s action would not be considered a violation.1 

As for Katanga and its incipient civil war, a compro- 
mise was adopted at Brussels. On February 9, 1960, the 
CONAKAT and the CARTEL-BALUBAKAT agreed “to 
achieve an entente among the principal political forces of 
the Katanga,” that is, to stop the recurrent fighting be- 
tween the Baluba and the southern tribes. The core of the 
agreement lay in the provision whereby the CONAKAT 
and the BALUBAKAT would each receive half of the posts 
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of bourgmestre or provincial minister. The same parity 
was to be observed in the composition of the “commissions 
set up in Belgium or the Congo to implement the decisions 
made at the Brussels Round Table.” A comité de contact 
made up of representatives of both parties was “to examine 
all questions concerning the constitution and functioning 
of present and future public institutions, at the com- 
munal, provincial, and national levels,” and “to settle all 
litigations that might arise among the parties to the con- 
vention.” Failing this, the matter was to be referred to a 
commission of arbitration whose main function was “to 
resolve all conflicts, of any nature, related to the political 
activity of the parties and their members.” 2 

But this agreement was never implemented, and the de- 
parture of the Belgians in mid-1960 left a political vacuum 
which was soon filled by chaos, irresponsibility, and sep- 
aratism. 

Tshombe returned to Katanga a very disappointed man. 
But quite typically he quickly regained his composure and 
confidence, and set himself to the task of winning the up- 
coming provincial elections. He was so confident of the 
outcome that he flew off to the United States on a State 
Department Leader Grant, returning only a few weeks be- 
fore the elections. This was when Smith Hempstone first met 
Tshombe, and his description is useful in understanding 
the man and what he stands for. 

‘We arranged to meet late in the morning for a drink on 
the terrace of the Hotel Elisabeth. Tshombe arrived exactly 
on time, as is his habit (and a most unusual one for an 
African). He wore a button-down white shirt, red tie, blue 
tweed suit, and carried in his hand his black homburg, with 
which he waved genially to passing acquaintances... . 
Tshombe ordered a scotch and soda (he does not smoke) 
and settled down to talk about his trip to America. He had, 
he said, ‘a very good impression.’ At first, he’d been sus- 
picious that American financial interest in Africa was 
merely another form of colonialism but now he saw that 
this was not so. ‘I would welcome both American private 
investment and technical assistance from your govern- 
ment,’ he said. ‘If America does not come in, it is certain 
that the Communists will. That fellow Lumumba is already 
a Communist.’ ”’ § 
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Tshombe was much impressed with the American sys- 
tem of government, especially federalism. “If a unitary 
form of government is imposed,” he said, “the Congo will 
die.” How did he intend to prevent this? “We will win the 
provincial elections, consolidating our power here. Our 
delegates to Leopoldville then will work for a revision of 
the lot fondamentale.” He gave no indication at this time 
that he was even considering secession. 

The electoral campaign that began in April, 1960, accel- 
erated competition and led to bloodshed on numerous occa- 
sions, especially in Kamina, where the dissident (pro-CONA- 
KAT) Balubas, led by Bonaventure Makonga, were vio- 
lently attacked by proSendwe Balubas. At least thirteen 
were killed in clashes between the Lundas and warriors from 
the Baluba and Chokwe tribes. Partisans of the two major 
parties kept strictly to their home areas, visited only their 
own bars, even drinking their own beer exclusively (‘“Sim- 
ba” for CONAKAT members, “Aksai” for BALUBAKAT- 
CARTEL supporters). 

Of the 160 lists which competed for seats in either the 
provincial or the central assemblies, 24 had been intro- 
duced by the CONAKAT and 16 by the BALUBAKAT. 
The results of the May balloting were disappointing to 
Tshombe and his supporters. The provincial assembly was 
almost evenly split between the two parties. The CONA- 
KAT won 25 seats out of 60; the BALUBAKAT won 18 
seats, but succeeded in obtaining the support of three MNC 
(Lumumba) and two ATCAR assemblymen. Confronted 
with an almost deadlock situation, Tshombe demonstrated 
his political skill by gaining the support of thirteen inde- 
pendents, thus gaining control of the government of 
Katanga. 

In elections held two weeks later, during which the 
Provincial Assembly selected delegates to the Senate in 
Leopoldville, CONAKAT won eight seats and BALUBA- 
KAT six. Sendwe was one of the six who chose to go to 
Leopoldville, while —Tshombe elected to remain in the 
Provincial Assembly. BALUBAKAT did not take its de- 
feat with good grace. It turned down Tshombe’s offer of a 
coalition government, and the Baluba delegates walked out 
of the assembly three times, paralyzing its proceedings, be- 
cause a two-thirds attendance was required by law to 
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transact business. Realizing that a prolonged boycott of the 
assembly would prevent the formation of a provincial 
government unless the two-thirds rule of the loi fonda- 
mentale could be changed to a simple majority, the pro- 
vincial governor, Mr. Schoeller, appealed to the Minister 
of the Congo in Brussels, urging him to promulgate an 
amendment to that effect. Even though the BALUBA- 
KAT threatened civil war, the Belgian Parliament en- 
acted the amendment on June 15th, 98-5 with 66 abstentions 
in the Chamber, and 66-0 with 33 abstentions in the Senate. 
Even at this late date the carTEL could have secured four 
ministerial posts if it had chosen to attend the session. 
But at the insistence of its European (Socialist) advisor, 
Madame Perrin, the carTeL decided to boycott the proceed- 
ings; the following day the provincial assembly elected a 
government in which all ministerial posts but one were 
taken by CONAKAT members.4 

It might be useful at this point to mention the political 
role played by the University of Elisabethville (initially 
“The Official Belgian University of the Belgian Congo and 
of Ruanda-Urundi”). This university was opened in 1956 
as a Liberal-Socialist counterpart to the Catholic Louvan- 
ium University in Leopoldville, and just as the University 
of Louvain in Belgium controlled Louvanium, so did the 
Université Libre de Bruxelles (U.L.B.) control that in 
Elisabethville. 

A number of U.L.B. professors, known as the “Doucy” 
group, became involved in Katanga politics from 1956 un- 
til 1960, when they were expelled. The “Doucys” were 
the advisers, in fact the managers, of the Balubakat Party. 
According to Valahu, the failure of a coalition between 
the CONAKAT and BALUBAKAT after independence was 
largely the result of the efforts of the “Doucys.” After in- 
dependence, Tshombe wanted to put an end to the political 
meddling of the Doucy group and, with a decree, placed 
the Eville (Elisabethville) University under the patronage 
of the two Belgian State Universities, Gand and Liége. 
Liége accepted, and sent two professors, Mr. Jean Paulus 
and Mr. Joachim Frenquiel to Katanga. Frenquiel became 
Rector and later served as political adviser to Tshombe. 
But the influence of the “Doucy” group persisted, even 
though most were in Brussels or Leopoildville.5 
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Tshombe’s enemies have charged that his victory in Ka- 
tanga was largely if not exclusively the result of white and 
Union Miniére support. The white settler organization of 
Union Katangatse (UKAT) favored federalism, but it al- 
so favored union with the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland which Tshombe opposed. When UKAT folded, 
in 1960, many of its members joined CONAKAT, and pro- 
vided financial support. This is because Tshombe was bet- 
ter known and more trusted than Sendwe, his party favored 
federalism, and CONAKAT had a reputation of friend- 
ship and cooperation with the European settlers. BALU- 
BAKAT made no friends by an election eve announcement 
that a list of fifty prominent Belgians would be required to 
leave the country within twenty-four hours after the 
Congo's independence or “be liquidated.” 

As for the Union Miniére, there is no question that in- 
dividual mining-company employees gave both money and 
advice to CONAKAT. It is also highly probable that UM 
covered its bets by slipping a bit under the table to 
BALUBAKAT. The whites, of course, could not vote, 
and in Hempstone’s view, “the influence of the whites over 
the election results was probably far less than is widely be- 
lieved. CONAKAT won primarily because in Tshombe it 
had a strong candidate with appeal for the majority of 
Katanga’s tribes.” & 

But in the National Assembly in Leopoldville, the fed- 
eralists (Tshombe, Kasavubu and Kalonji) could muster 
only 38 out of 138 votes. The power struggle between 
Kasavubu and Lumumba was finally resolved when Walter 
Ganshof van der Meersh, Belgian Minister for General 
Affairs in Africa, asked Lumumba to form a government. 
At one point in the ensuing political donneybrook, Tsh- 
ombe offered to join Lumumba’s coalition in return for three 
ministries: Economic Affairs, Defense and State. This was 
rejected, and Tshombe turned down the counterproposal 
of the Ministry of Economic Affairs, watered-down by the 
creation of three other cabinet posts affecting the economy 
—all in anti-Tshombe hands. On June 23, 1960, when 
the new government was finalized, Tshombe, full of indig- 
nation, declared: “It is with astonishment that I have 
heard on the radio the final composition of the central 
government. I note that the Ministry of National Defense 
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has been attributed to Mr. Lumumba and the Interior to 
a member of the MNC, although it had been decided that 
National Defense, in order . . . to avoid the control of a 
single party, would be administered by a college of all the 
ministers, with the secretaryship of National Defense going 
to a member of the CONAKAT. It had also been agreed 
that another key ministry, Interior, would be assigned to 
the ABAKO which shares the federalist ideas of the Ka- 
tangese. The post of head-of-state had been formally 
promised to Mr. Kasavubu, and the vice-presidency to Mr. 
Bolikongo. It is only on these conditions that the CONA- 
KAT agreed to lend its support to the government formed 
by Mr. Lumumba.” 7 

Tshombe’s disappointment was understandable. He and 
his federalist allies had failed at Brussels. Although CON- 
AKAT had won the provincial elections, the BALUBAKAT- 
CARTEL had walked out of the assembly and formed a 
rival government in northern Katanga. Lumumba, Tsh- 
ombe’s arch foe, had won the battle for national leadership. 
CONAKAT’s demands for ministries had been whit- 
tled down by Lumumba until the party, despite Katanga’s 
huge contribution to the national economy, had only a 
negligible influence in national affairs. There was trouble 
in the air, and Tshombe was not the only one to smell it. 
Nervous whites throughout the Congo, dismayed by the 
victory of the leftist and racist Lumumba, began to ship 
their families out of the country. 

For Europeans in Elisabethville, the desire to get out 
from under Leopoldville was old and nagging. They saw 
Leopoldville as a city whose skyscrapers were built from 
their labor and taxes while their own city was never able to 
even have its own hospital completed. Then there was the 
fact that the Belgians in hot, muggy Leopoldville were 
rarely settlers. They came and went every few years and 
were regarded somewhat disdainfully by the Elisabethville 
Belgians who, under one of the most delightful climates 
in the world, had become deeply rooted. Leopoldville, 
they declared, was “the milk cow.” “We deal in copper 
while you deal in paper,” they said. In independence, the 
Europeans saw the perfect time to sever the link; in the 
Africans, they found the willing partners.8 

The Katangese, for their part, felt that Lumumba was 
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the last straw. Leopoldville was 1,400 miles away. Until 
1935 the Belgian Government had granted limited decen- 
tralization for Katanga through the appointment of a Vice- 
Governor General exclusive to Katanga. This official was 
re-appointed in 1959 (Schoeller) and remained until in- 
dependence. Ethnically and geographically Katanga dif- 
fered from the other provinces. Then too, there was the 
excitement of running their own show and preserving their 
own way of life.® 

It appears that Tshombe intended to proclaim the in- 
dependence of Katanga on June 26 or shortly there- 
after, but was dissuaded from doing so by Belgian advisers, 
including some from the Union Miniére. As Lemarchand 
puts it: “Belgian financial interests ... were not unre- 
servedly committed to Tshombe’s views.” 16 

The catastrophe that brought on Katangan indepen- 
dence was the July 5th mutiny of the Force Publique 
(Congolese National Army). Pillage, rape, murder and 
cannibalism followed, and Lumumba refused to heed 
Belgian suggestions of aid to safeguard lives. A smaller 
version of the mutiny took place in Katanga. Here the re- 
volt which exploded at Camp Massart on July 9, 1960 
threatened the entire province with violence. Tshombe, in 
his capacity as chief executive, asked Belgian paratroopers 
to come in and save the situation. Thanks to Tshombe, at 
least 25,000 lives were saved, and by July 10, peace was 
restored to Katanga. On the 11th, Tshombe proclaimed the 
independence of Katanga. The Belgian Government, al- 
though it refused to recognize the move, nevertheless dele- 
gated Count Harold d’Aspremont Lynden to Katanga as 
“chief of the Belgian Technical Mission,” and the King 
paid homage to the “tribes which have conserved their 
amity with Belgium.” 11 One source even claims that the 
Belgian Foreign Minister wrote to d’Aspremont that “the 
Katanga position has Belgium’s complete sympathy and 
the technical aid you are receiving is ample proof of 
this.” 12 

One of the reasons why leftist ideas were attractive to 
many Congolese politicians is that Belgian politicians and 
academicians propagated them. One can easily under- 
stand that the Socialist Party popularized Marxist concepts 
in the Congo, but it is more difficult to grasp how or why 
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Belgian Catholics in the Social Christian Party should have 
done likewise. Social Christian Minister of Economics, Mr. 
Scheyven, after a visit to Iron Curtain countries on the eve 
of Congolese independence, declared that “the most ap- 
propriate economic system for the under-developed coun- 
tries is the Communist one.” 

Many leaders of the Christian trade unions in Belgium 
were almost as Marxist as the Socialists. The University of 
Louvain had professors who were defenders of true Marxist 
theory in economic matters. As the cultural center for 
Catholics in Belgium, it is easy enough to understand why 
many Catholic missionaries in the Congo incited Africans 
against the colons. In its commendable desire not to re- 
peat the mistakes of Latin America, the Church swung too 
far the other way. 

Neither Belgian Catholics or Socialists seemed to realize 
that their propaganda and political agitation among Afri- 
cans would one day jeopardize their own presence and even 
lives in the Congo. American missionaries, mostly Prote- 
stant, also played an undermining role. While proselyting 
among Africans, the Protestant American missionaries oc- 
casionally mixed in politics, criticized the “rather un- 
christian” behavior of the Belgians, and attacked the 
Catholic Church, which they hoped to replace. The Ameri- 
can missionaries made African friends by constant criticism 
of the colonial administration. 

Thus prior to independence, Catholic and Protestant 
missionaries, and Socialist and Social Christian politicians 
each helped in their own way to incite jealousy and racial 
hatred among Africans. Not only this; they unwittingly 
sapped confidence in Christianity by constant self-reproach 
about the “failures of Christian administrators,” to achieve 
“equality before God.” 

From 1952 on, Christian and Socialist trade union agita- 
tion in the Congo resorted to promises and propaganda to 
incite nationalism and encourage political aspirations. 
Several years ago the Socialist Louis Major, speaking to 
African workers in Elisabethville compared the mines of 
the Union Mintére with those in Belgium, declaring: “Afri- 
can workers as well as Belgian workers are the victims of 
capitalism, both work for the same patrons.”18 So the 
colons became without exception the exploiters. In 1956 a 
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tract called “African Conscience” was signed by some 
African leaders although it was actually written by white 
Catholics. It bluntly incited claims for independence, 
while violently criticizing Belgian administrators; it de- 
scribed the miserable Congolese life as due to European 
exploitation. Idealisticminded Christians with a chip on 
their shoulder against a “capitalism” they do not under- 
stand fail to realize that “the mistakes it makes are far less 
costly to humanity or the working class than revolutions 
and their accompanying dictatorships, secret police, and 
slave labor camps.” 14 

Independence for the Congo may well have been has- 
tened by the maneuvers of French President De Gaulle in 
Africa in 1959, which forced some Belgian politicians to 
speed up their own timetable. The argument was advanced 
that unless independence was granted soon, there would 
be riots and revolution making it impossible for Bel- 
gium to ever play a role in an independent Congo. Pre- 
mier Eyskens pacified conservatives at home by assuring 
them that after the grant of independence the Force Pub- 
lique could maintain law and order. Some African leaders 
also assured the doubters of future peaceful cooperation 
and of their controlling influence over the masses to pre- 
vent trouble. In Brussels many leaders seemed convinced 
that Congo independence would culminate in a spectacular 
brotherhood between Africans and Belgians, 
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TSHOMBE’S KATANGA 


Katanga is-the oldest and most developed part of the 
Congo. The great rivals for power in medieval Katanga, 
as today, were the Baluba and Lunda tribes. The Balubas 
created the first great Bantu kingdom, founded sometime 
in the fifteenth century. At its apogee, the Baluba empire, 
larger than the Benelux countries combined, stretched 
from the present site of Albertville on Lake Tanganyika to 
the Bushmaie River within the borders of modern Kasai 
and south to about the 10th degree of latitude. But by the 
16th century the Balubas ceased to be the dominant force 
in Katanga; they were pushed aside by the sprawling Lunda 
empire. 

The Lundas, under their great chief Mwata Yamvo (also 
Mrs. Tshombe’s maiden-name) ruled over a kingdom even 
larger than that of their hated enemies. It extended from 
. Angola in the west, included much of Kasai, the southern 
half of Balubaland, and arched south through Katanga 
and present-day Northern Rhodesia. At its peak the Lunda 
empire was considerably larger than Portugal. 

The Lunda empire began to disintegrate at the end of 
the 17th century, under the impact of Arab and Portuguese 
slave-traders. About the middle of the 19th century, at the 
height of the chaos brought on by the slavers, a third tribal 
force projected itself into the Baluba-Lunda rivalry. This 
was the Bayeke tribe, originating in central Tanganyika. 
Bayeke hunters trekked into what today is Katanga. There 
they saw some copper ingots, which they purchased and 
took back with them to their chief, named Kalassa. He 
Tecognized the value of the ingots, came to the new coun- 
try, and made friends with its ruler, Chief Katanga, after 
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whom the country is named. On one of his many trips to 
the copper country he took along with him his son, M’Siri, 
and left him in charge of his trading operations. Chief 
* Katanga gave M’Siri some land, called the Lutipula settle- 
ment. As their friendship developed, Katanga gave M’Siri 
his favorite daughter in marriage. M’Siri repaid the old 
chief’s kindness by poisoning him, and defeating Katanga’s 
son in battle. He then proceeded to build an empire 
larger than Czechoslovakia, and gained a monopoly:on the 
traffic in slaves, ivory, copper, salt and iron. The Bayeke 
chief had an army of 10,000 warriors and a harem of 600 
wives. Like a medieval European monarch he secured his 
position by marriage with the wives and sisters of his 
barons and of chiefs defeated by him in battle. 

This was the state of affairs in Katanga when two rival 
European powers, Belgium and Britain, began to take an 
interest in the situation. They were intrigued by this vast 
country of open savannahs and broken hills, twice the size 
of West Germany but lightly populated (seven people per 
square mile in 1964). When Leopold II, and later Belgium, 
took over the “Congo Free State,” some men and interests 
were not prepared to accept it. One of these was Cecil 
Rhodes, the great British empire builder. Part of his am- 
bition was to seize copper-rich Katanga. 

The Berlin Conference of 1885 had given Leopold the 
Congo basin as his private preserve. But the boundaries of 
the Congo were fluid, and the acid test was “effective occu- 
pation.” If Rhodes could get to the great chief M’Siri and 
secure his “X” to a treaty, Katanga might be his. In 1890 
two of Rhodes’ agents, Alfred Sharpe and Joseph Thom- 
son, reached M’Siri’s capital at Bunkeya. Both sought 
treaties that would annex Katanga to Northern Rhodesia. 
According to Smith Hempstone, when M’Siri saw Sharpe 
enter Bunkeya dressed in shabby clothes and accompanied 
by an equally shabby retinue, he thought the English- 
man was lying when he described the power and majesty 
of Britain and the advantages of being associated with 
Britain. 

Leopold succeeded where Rhodes failed. His Compagnie 
_du Katanga, between 1891 and 1893 sent four different ex- 
peditions to Katanga, with the final result that Katanga 
became Belgian rather than British. Oddly enough, the 
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man who saved the day for Leopold and Belgium was a 
Nova Scotian, William Stairs, an employee of the Com- 
pagnie du Katanga. Approaching Bunkeya in late 1891, 
Stairs intercepted a letter from British missionary Daniel 
Crawford to Alfred Sharpe, indicating that M’Siri was 
leaning toward Rhodes and British protection. Convinced 
that M’Siri would either refuse to see him or would delay 
him until a British expedition arrived to annex Katanga, 
he made a forced march to Bunkeya, arriving in M’Siri’s 
capital on December 14, 1891. 

Stairs confronted the old chief, and after some argumen- 
tation, demanded that he abdicate. M’Siri, in a rage, left 
for a neighboring village. Stairs then sent his Belgian 
assistant, Captain Bodson, to bring him back to Bunkeya. 
M’Siri threatened Bodson, who drew his revolver and shot 
him, but Bodson was immediately slain by Masuka, one of 
M’Siri’s sons. In spite of this discord, however, Stairs 
was able to negotiate with M’Siri’s eldest son and succes- 
sor, Mukanda, who accepted the flag of the Congo Free 
State as the price of being allowed to rule the Bayeke. 

A later emissary of King Leopold, a young geologist 
named Jules Cornet, confirmed the extent of Katanga’s 
mineral wealth. The Belgian King was so amazed that he 
ordered Cornet’s findings kept a state secret until 1894 
when Belgium and Britain finally delimited the boundary 
between Katanga and Northern Rhodesia. 

To develop and exploit Katanga, a joint Belgian-British 
venture was established: the much maligned and little un- 
derstood Union Miniére du Haut Katanga. Many of the 
men working for the company today in Elisabethville, 
Kolwezi, and Jadotville are sons and grandsons of the 
men who made Katanga what it is today. In the words of 
Hempstone: “If we can appreciate that the men and the 
companies who discovered Katanga, annexed it, mined 
its riches, built its cities, dams, highways and schools, and 
left their bones in its arid soil enjoy a special responsibility 
in Katanga, then we have come a long way toward under- 
standing what is happening in Katanga today.” 

Before the exodus of 1960 Katanga had a white popula- 
tion of 35,000 (29 percent of the Congo’s whites), a large 
and relatively advanced African wage-earning class, and a 
considerable population of non-Katangan Africans, at- 
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tracted by the economic and social opportunities present. 
Katanga’s whites established, over the years, a tradition of 
toleration, mutual respect, and harmonious race relations 
with the Africans. In 1958, a year and one half before in- 
dependence, Elisabethville was the only one of the Con- 
go’s seven cities to have an African majority on its city 
council. 

Ever since the days of M’Siri, Katanga has had its own 
special status in the Congo. The drive for autonomy is 
shared by whites and Africans alike. Its roots run deep. To 
imply—as United Nations and United States officials did 
—that Tshombe was the father of secession or that the whole 
movement would collapse without Union Miniére’s support 
“indicates that these gentlemen are either lamentably un- 
informed about Katanga, or that they choose to ignore the 
facts of history for political purposes.” 2 

The events leading up to the disintegration of the Congo 
and the secession of Katanga were triggered by Patrice 
Lumumba’s calculated insult to King Baudouin, delivered 
July 3rd, 1960. The new Congolese Premier made reference 
to the “contempt, insults, hangings, and shootings” under 
Belgian rule. In so doing he egged on the hotheads and ex- 
tremists in Leopoldville. 

The following day troops of the Force Publique muti- 
nied at Camp Hardy (Thysville). After temporizing, Lu- 
mumba fired the Belgian Commander, Lieutenant-General 
Emile Janssens (the rebels had insisted he had to go), and 
announced one-rank promotions for all. But already 
drunken and dope-crazed soldiers were in the streets of 
the capital carrying bayonets and bicycle chains. Looting, 
shooting and rape led to the tremendous exodus of white 
people by car, plane, riverboat and on foot. 

The only hope of stopping the Congo’s descent into 
chaos was the intervention of outside military forces to 
restore order. But neither Lumumba nor President Kasa- 
vubu had the political courage to request the intervention 
of remaining Belgian troops assigned to the three Congo- 
lese bases by the Brussels Conference. Two men did have 
the courage to do so: Moise Tshombe of Katanga and Con- 
golese Foreign Minister Justin Bomboko. But their action 
was disavowed by Lumumba. Meantime the Government 
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of Belgium, under heavy pressure from its own people, in- 
tervened to save Belgian lives. 

Tshombe flew to Leopoldville on July 6th, where he 
had secret discussions with Kasavubu and Lumumba. He 
may have pressed his demand for a federal form of govern- 
ment and threatened secession if he did not get it; or he 
may have wanted to get first hand information on what was 
transpiring. We don’t know. In any event he flew back to 
Elisabethville the following day, called for intervention 
by Belgian troops in Katanga, and requested help to re 
store order from the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land. This latter request was turned down by Britain. 

As the violence spread into Elisabethville, the Union 
Miniére closed down and evacuated its employees’ depen- 
dents. The Belgian troops left their base at Kamina in 
northern Katanga on July 10, and quickly restored order, 
disarmed the rebellious Force Publique in Elisabethville 
(who had machine-gunned Italian Vice Consul Tito Spog- 
lia and five other whites that same day), and dropped para- 
troopers into Kongolo to try and save the situation there. 
Overall there was very little fighting, and in contrast to the 
blood bath in Leopoldville and Stanleyville, only about 
100 persons were killed. Peace was quickly restored to 
Katanga’s urban areas, and Tshombe appointed a Belgian, 
Major Guy Weber, to reorganize the military forces in Ka- 
tanga. The non-Katangans in the Force Publique were 
disarmed and sent to their homes, “the only effective step 
taken against the mutineers by any Congolese leader or 
government.” 8 Then on July 11, 1960, less than two weeks 
after the Congo became independent, Tshombe took his 
fateful step: He declared Katanga to be a free and inde- 
pendent nation. : 

The mutiny of the Force Publique, together with the 
refusal of Lumumba to take any action to save lives and 
maintain law and order, played into the hands of the se- 
cessionists, and the abuses perpetrated by the rebels against 
European civilians engendered sympathy for Katanga in 
the traumatized Belgian public. The newspaper La Libre 
Belgique (July 12, 1960) declared: “Of course Congolese 
independence must be respected. But not any kind of 
independence. Not independence in anarchy. Not indepen- 
dence under the lead of the present Leopoldville govern- 
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ment whose incapability is blatant and several members of 
which have behaved like primitive and imbecile savages, 
like vulgar scoundrels, or like creatures of commu- 
nism...” 

Belgian political circles largely reflected the country’s 
quite natural emotional reaction to events in the Congo. 
The national chairman of the Belgian Liberal Party ex- 
pressed his wish “that the State of Katanga become truly a 
State recognized by all governments and also by the Bel- 
gian government,” while the Social Christian Premier 
stated that “it would be inconceivable for the UN to inter- 
vene for or against the independence of Katanga” and dis- 
patched one of his personal aides to Elisabethville to or- 
ganize Belgian technical assistance to Katanga. Even So- 
cialist Senator Rolin felt constrained to say: “There is no 
doubt that the situation is better in Katanga than in most 
other regions, and I willingly add that if, in order to attain 
this result, it was indispensable for Mr. Tshombe to break 
all ties subordinating him to the central government of 
Leopoldville, I personally could not blame him.” He went 
on to say that “the lack of recognition does not preclude us 
from continuing to extend to the provincial government in 
Katanga—as to any other provincial government—the tech- 
nical assistance which we have been proffering up till now, 
or from maintaining all the personnel that is prepared to 
remain there.” 4 

The Belgian technical mission to Katanga was headed 
by Count d’Aspremont Lynden, assisted by Foreign Min- 
ister Spaak’s Chef de Cabinet Robert Rothschild. Both 
agreed to the appointment of a professor of Sociology from 
Liége, Mr. Clemens, who in turn hired ten assistants, 
mostly former students. The mission arrived in Elisabeth- 
ville soon after independence. In sending the Clemens 
mission to Katanga, the Belgian government apparently 
wanted to avoid the economic and administrative chaos of 
the rest of the Congo. Yet the Brussels Government did not 
recognize the Katanga Government, and continued to 
maintain relations with Leopoldville. Even within the mis- 
sion to Katanga there was disagreement, Rothschild urging 
reconciliation with Leopoldville, and Clemens favoring 
independence. 

The political platform of CONAKAT was published at 
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the time that Moise Tshombe became President of Ka- 
tanga. It espoused the following: 

The total decentralization of powers in 
order to prepare the future “federated 
states” before the proclamation of indepen- 
dence. 

The independence of the Congo in or- 
der and calm assoon as possible. 

A federal system, uniting the large Con- 
golese provinces and Belgium in the 
framework of a Belgo-Congolese commu- 
nity, each constituent part retaining its in- 
ternal autonomy. 

Growth of the productivity of the rural 
regions by the adoption of a well-studied 
plan of action aiming to obtain the modern- 
ization of equipment at the disposition of 
the farmers. 

Development of access roads in order to 

* to allow outlying regions to better partici- 
pate in the economic life. 

Development of education in all possible 
ways in the interior, and above all agri- 
cultural and secondary education. 

Extension of the system of govern- 
mental credit to the middle classes of the 
centers and in the interior. 

Expansion of the formula: equal pay for 
equal work. 

Frank and sincere collaboration be- 
tween Blacks and Whites in order to pursue 
together the value of this country for the 
benefit of its two collectivities. 

Respect for laws established by tradi- 
tional authorities. 

On July 12th Kasavubu and Lumumba flew to Elisa- 
bethville to parley with Tshombe, but their plane was not 
allowed to land. This action on Tshombe’s part was 
unanimously approved by the Katangan Assembly (minus 
its twenty-two Baluba delegates) on July 17. The CON- 
AKAT Minister in the Central Government was recalled 
the same day, and Central Government officials were ex- 
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pelled July 18. As order was restored, 8,000 whites who 
had fied from Katanga to Rhodesia cautiously began to 
return. While the rest of the Congo was in chaos, Elisabeth- 
ville was restored to normalcy. On July 21st, Patrick 
O'Donovan reported in the New York Herald Tribune, 
“There is good order in Elisabethville. The streets are 
patrolled by black and white soldiers together. . . . There 
is almost no local opposition to Tsliombe’s plans.” 

Having hoisted his proud new green, white and red flag 
(“red for the blood shed for Katanga’s freedom, white for 
purity, green for hope”), formed his government-printed 
currency and stamps, posted patriotic posters around 
Elisabethville, and gained the support of local Union | 


Miniére officials and other whites (the mining company 
resumed operations on July 11, and production was back 
to normal within a week), Tshombe set for himself four 
difficult objectives: 
1. Build up his armed forces almost from scratch. 
2. Secure diplomatic recognition. 
3. Defeat his enemies within Katanga. | 
4. Maintain in the south and re-establish in the north 
an effective administration. 

Majors Champion and Crévecoeur were soon on hand to | 
help Major Weber with the job of creating a Katangan . 
gendarmerie. Most of the Belgian officers who had pre- 
viously served in the Force Publique received permission 
from Brussels to stay on to train the new units. Only 300 of 
the 2,800 Congolese troops serving in Katanga at the time 
of independence were allowed to remain. There were two 
pressing reasons for the rapid build-up of Katangese forces. 
One was the hostility of the Baluba tribes in north Katanga 
and the other—far more important—was the intervention 
of the United Nations. 

The reaction of some leftist Congolese politicians to 
Belgium’s military action in defense of Europeans threat- 
ened by the mass pillaging, rape and murder was to ask for 
outside (usually USSR or Ghana) aid against “Belgian 
aggression.” On July 14, the UN Security Council acceded 
to a request by the Lumumba regime to intervene in the 
Congo, and called upon the Belgian government to with- 
draw its troops from the Congo. That same day UN Secre- 
tary General Hammarskjold, in a statement to the Security 
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Council defining his interpretation of his mandate, made 
it clear that he did not feel that the UN should in- 
tervene in the internal affairs of the Congo, including any 
action to end the secession of Katanga. By July 18, 4,000 
UN troops from five African states had been flown into 
Leopoldville in U.S. transport planes. Five days later the 
Belgian forces had completed their withdrawal from the 
Congo, except those in Katanga who remained on the invi- 
tation of that government. = 

It was obvious to Tshombe and everyone else that if these 
particular UN troops entered Katanga, the secession would 
be ended. Almost all the governments sending in troops 
were sympathetic to Lumumba and hostile to Tshombe. 
The latter therefore declared that UN troops were not 
needed or wanted in Katanga. Katanga, after all, was 
quiet and orderly. Almost all the whites who had fled into 
Rhodesia were back, the mines were working and the 
shops were open. It was obvious that if the UN was 
needed anywhere, it was in such trouble spots as Kasai and 
Kivu, where chaos reigned. But reason did not guide the 
UN behavior, and Tshombe lacked the international sup- 
port to block neutralist (not neutral) intervention. 

On August 4th the new Constitution of Katanga was 
proclaimed. It adhered to the principle of association 
with other states of the former Belgian Congo “provided 
they are based on law and order.” Katanga pledged itself 
to “open negotiations to establish with them a confedera- 
tion based on equality of the partners.” 5 Tshombe hoped 
for Belgian support for this and against UN intervention, 
but to no avail. Dag Hammarskjold, assuming that Tshom- 
be was a Belgian puppet, thought the door was now 
open. But Tshombe made it clear that he didn’t care 
what Brussels had said, UN troops were not coming in. 
His fear, he said, was that “in their luggage” would come 
the Lumumbists, bringing with them “anarchy, disorder, 
murder and misery.” 

Hammarskjold tried to reassure Tshombe early in Au- 
gust when he declared that “the Katangese secession is an 
internal political problem of the Congo. In this affair, the 
UN, as a Peace Organization, cannot take one side or the 
other: the sending of UN troops to Katanga does not 
mean at all that we take a position in this affair. The UN 
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cannot afford to influence the weight of personalities, 
groups or doctrinal schools which might prevent a solution 
of this internal political problem. I am convinced that 
everything can be avoided if the UN will act firmly, 
clearly, and tactfully within the limits of its goals.” 6 

UN official Ralph Bunche visited Elisabethville August 
2nd, and he was met at the airport by President Tshombe, 
his cabinet, and his Belgian advisers. Tshombe told Mr. 
Bunche that he still opposed UN troops in Katanga, and 
that Katanga deserved self-government; Tshombe’s Inter- 
ior Minister Godefroid Munongo threatened tribal upris- 
ing in the event of UN intervention. For his part Mr. 
Bunche informed Tshombe that there was no hope for an 
independent Katanga so long as Belgian troops remained. 
It was agreed that the bulk of the Belgian forces would 
leave, except for some officers to train the new Katanga 
gendarmerie.” 

On August 9, the UN Security Council resolved that the | 
UN in Katanga “will not be a party to or in any way in- 
tervene in or be used to influence the outcome of any in- 
ternal conflict, constitutional or otherwise.” (doc. $/4426), 

Tshombe had meantime dispatched Ambassador Robert 
Rothschild to UN headquarters in New York to try and 
head off the entry of UN troops into Katanga. An agree- 
ment was finally reached according to which small UN | 
forces would be admitted, with the proviso that none | 
would come from neutralist countries. On August 12th, UN 
headquarters officially declared that “their organization 
could not be used for the benefits of the Central Govern- 
ment and thus force on Tshombe’s Provincial Government 
a specifie behavior.” That same day Hammarskjold got 
Tshombe’s permission to land in Elisabethville to look at 
the Katanga situation first hand and discuss the matter of 
the Belgian advisers. Tshombe made the best of a bad | 
bargain by accepting at first only a token force of 237 
Swedes who flew into Elisabethville’s sandbagged airport 
on August 12th as Hammarskjold’s “personal bodyguard.” 
Tshombe, carrying a tourist brochure called “Elisabeth- 
ville Welcomes You,” met the Swedish diplomat at the air- | 
port where the two reviewed a Katangan gendarmerie | 
honor guard led by Belgian officers. The foxy Katanga 
leader had the band play “Vers l Avenir,” Katanga’s un- | 
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official national anthem, and the UN Secretary General 
had no choice but to stand at attention in front of the 
fluttering Katangan flag,.symbol of a sovereignty unrecog- 
nized by the UN. 

Tshombe presented Hammarskjold with ten conditions 
(“The Ten Commandments of Moise”) for leaving small 
UN units in Elisabethville. To the surprise of Tshombe’s 
advisers d’Aspremont-Lynden and Rothschild, the UN 
leader accepted eight of these.8 But as time went on, the 
UN violated some of the conditions: additional forces 
were introduced, and ultimately forces from neutralist 
countries as well. Within a week, more than 2,000 UN 
troops were stationed in Katanga. As the UN moved in, 
1,700 Belgian troops in battle dress paraded in Elisabeth- 
ville on August 15 before their commander, General Roger 
Gheysens and then flew off to Germany to reinforce NATO 
forces there. Belgian civilians wept, and there were shouts 
“Vive la Belgique.” Approximately 600 Belgian officers and 
non-coms remained, however, with the Katanga gendar- 
merie. Tshombe was naturally riled that Belgium should 
see fit to remove its forces out of a sense of loyalty to the 
UN. Their departure helped set the stage for neutralist 
pressures in the UN, as well as for stepped-up Lumumbist 
scheming against the Tshombe regime. At the same time 
Tshombe told Hammarskjold that it was not the Belgian 
forces that caused tensions in the Congo; these tensions 
were caused by irresponsible actions by the Lumumbists 
and their UN neutralist partners. 

The UN could have performed a really useful service if 
it had intervened in the northern part of Katanga to pacify 
the murderous bands of Baluba tribesmen who were 
preying on their enemies and on whites. The Balubas 
killed off tribal chieftans in an effort to create a new coun- 
try in which they would share power with Lumumbist 
politicians. Once established in the north, the UN stuck 
pretty much to its bases, and refused to intervene against 
Baluba terrorists. The anti-Tshombe Balubas soon recog- 
nized the fact that the UN was not on Tshombe'’s side, and 
thus not likely to interfere with their rebellion against the 
Elisabethville regime. 

Smith Hempstone writes, that ‘The story of what hap- 
pened in the north during the last three months of 1960 is 
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not a pretty one. It is not a well-known story because its 
telling does not suit the purposes of Tshombe’s enemies 
(or of the UN’s uncritical friends).” ® 
When Katanga declared its independence, there were 
virtually no military forces available to maintain order in 
the Baluba north except for the Belgians at Kamina. But 
when they were replaced by UN troops, law and order 
broke down. There were exceptions, as for instance, Kas- 
ongo Nyembo’s 90,000 Balubas who remained loyal to 
Katanga, and the 79,000 from northern Kolwezi territory, 
northwestern Kabongo, and Kaniama. 2 
Tshombe had tried to head off a Baluba insurrection by 
inviting the BALUBAKAT to join the CONAKAT in a 
coalition government. BALUBAKAT rejected the offer, 
so that the final government included four pro-Tshombe 
Balubas, three Batabwas, two Bahembas, two Lundas, and | 
single representatives from the Bayekes, Basonges, Chok- | 
wes and Ndembos. Chief Kabongo Boniface, formerly a 
supporter of Jason Sendwe switched his allegiance to 
. CONAKAT. Elected to the Congolese Senate, he returned | 
home shortly after the switch, only to be brutally murdered 
and mutilated by the BALUBAKAT Jeunesse. 
| 


In the anarchic north, Sendwe's followers established 
the so-called “Baluba Republic of North Katanga” at Ma- 
nono. In most areas the BALUBAKAT Jeunesse ruled 
with terror. At least eighteen other chiefs, in addition to | 
Kabongo Boniface, were murdered for remaining loyal to | 
Tshombe. So were many white settlers. Time and time 
again the UN refused to allow Katangan gendarmes to in- 
tervene, while the UN itself seldom lifted a finger to save 
lives. 

In one case a ten-man Katangan patrol led by the local 
administrative officer Gregoire Kulu was ambushed by 
about 100 Jeunesse near Kialo in Kabulo district on Octo- 
ber 6, 1960. The Jeunesse cut off Kulu’s legs, jammed 
sticks into the stumps, and forced him to run on them, be- 
fore burning him alive. A Belgian NCO named Leclerc 
who had accompanied the patrol had his legs cut off below 
the knees, his anus cut out, and his arms and thighs skinned 
before his head was torn off. Two other members of the 
patrol suffered the same fate. Similar atrocities took place 
throughout the Kabolo district during October. At that 
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time, UN soldiers from Mali were in Kabolo and responsi- 
ble for law and order there. They did little to justify their 
presence. 

The most common weapon used by the Jeunesse was the 
bicycle chain, fastened to a stick, its links honed to razor 
sharpness. A few blows from such a weapon can tear all 
the flesh from a man’s leg in a matter of seconds. Those un- 
equipped with chains relied on clubs, spears, and sharp- 
ened sticks. Many victims were burned alive or impaled. 
The more distinguished visitors were castrated. 

Over 1,000 UN troops were lolling about south Katanga, 
where there was already law and order, drawing generous 
pay, exchanging American dollars at black-market prices, 
and having a good time. Meanwhile hundreds of innocent 
Africans and whites were dying horrible deaths in the 
north. 

Tshombe had no forces at his disposal to send to the 
north. His new army, only a few weeks old, was still un- 
trained and unfit for action. It was then that Tshombe be- 
gan to recruit white mercenaries to help save the situation. 
Recruiting in South Africa, the Rhodesias and British 


East Africa produced no more than 500 men, including 
local volunteers from the white civilian population; these, 
plus an equal number of Belgian officers and NCO's train- 
ing the Katangan gendarmerie. The White Legion, as it 
was called, led by British Captains Richard Browne and 
Alistair Wick, saved many lives in the north and pacified 
much of it. 
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If Tshombe was unhappy with the UN's actions, Lu- 
mumba was not exactly overjoyed. He expected the UN to 
take his side in the civil war; when the UN initially lim- 
ited itself to harassing Tshombe and undermining his ad- 
ministration, Lumumba considered himself betrayed. He 
called for the withdrawal of all white UN troops, expelled 
the Belgian Ambassador to the Congo, established a police 
state, and accused Dag Hammarskjold of being a “colonial- 
ist stooge.” During September Lumumba accepted a Rus- 
sian offer of aid in the form of a loan of twenty-nine 
Ilyushin transport planes, 100 trucks, and over 200 tech- 
nicians, These provided him with the transport for his 
attack on Albert Kalonji, the Baluba leader of Kasai. 

On September 5, 1960, President Kasavubu fired Lu- 
mumba and appointed Joseph Ileo, President of the Senate, 
as Premier. Joseph Mobutu, head of the Congolese Army, 
then seized power, dismissed both Lumumba (who had re- 
fused to yield power) and Ileo, forced the Soviet bloc 
ambassadors to clear out, and established a government of 
university graduates, irreverently called The Student Coun- 
cil. Late in November Lymumba, previously guarded by 
Ghanaian UN troops, slipped out of his villa and made a 
break for Stanleyville, where a Lumumbist regime was in 
power. He was caught at Port Franqui in Kasai by Mo- 
butu’s troops, beaten up, brought back in chains to Leo- 
poldville, and imprisoned at Thysville. 

Mobutu flew to Elisabethville October 10th, presumably 
to discuss the new political situation. Upon returning he 
declared: “‘Tshombe is with me like a brother.” The same 
day Sal Tas, writing in The New Leader, declared: “‘Clean- 
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ing up the situation in the Congo means the elimination of 
Lumumba—no normal, healthy or orderly situation is pos- 
sible as long as Lumumba is involved in politics. . . . Let 
me emphasize that Lumumba and his followers have not 
made one contribution to the fight against Congolese 
calamities.” 

The new Mobutu government was confronted not only 
by Lumumbist violence, but by the hostility of UN ad- 
ministrator Rajeshwar Dayal, who followed the neutralist 
line of his native India. Dayal much preferred the Lumumb- 
ist rebels to the Mobutu-Kasavubu government. This was 
bad enough. What was far more serious was that the new 
Kennedy Administration in Washington, bowing to UN 
and neutralist pressures, began to think in terms of a new 
deal in the Congo involving the release and presumably 
the return to power of Lumumba. 

Against this darkening background, President Kasayubu 
and Premier Mobutu decided it was essential to place Lu- 
mumba in safe-keeping. They realized that Lumumba’s re- 
turn to power would in all probability mean their own 
deaths and further civil war in the Congo, including sub- 
stantial outside Communist-neutralist influence. They were 
justifiably fearful that the UN and the U. S. intended to 
force Lumumba’s release, despite advice to the contrary 
from Clare Timberlake, America’s able Ambassador to 
* Leopoldville. 

Kasavubu and Mobutu wanted to ship Lumumba off to 
Katanga, under Tshombe’s guard, but the Katanga leader 
refused to become involved. Then the Leopoldville leaders 
turned to “King” Albert Kalonji, Baluba leader of the 
“Mining State” of South Kasai, to take Lumumba off their 

_hands. Kalonji was an even more bitter enemy of Lu- 
mumba than Tshombe, because Lumumba had invaded 
Kasai and overthrown his government late in 1960, and 
had engaged in what Dag Hammarskjold called “genocide” 
of the Baluba people. Kalonji was more than agreeable to 
trying Lumumba and nine aides for crimes against the 
Balubas. Accordingly Lumumba and two others were put 
on a plane for Kalonji’s capital of Bakwanga. During the 
flight to Bakwanga, all three were brutally beaten up by 
their captors. For some strange reason the airfield at 
Bakwanga was blocked by fuel drums and parked trucks, 
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so the pilot proceeded to Elisabethville. Lumumba’s ar- 
rival in near-dead condition came as a complete surprise 
to Tshombe. The three badly beaten prisoners were taken 
to a villa outside of Elisabethville. A day or two later Lu- 
mumba either died of his wounds or was beaten to death 
by his guards.! 

Lumumba’s death was a pivotal event in the stories both 
of the Congo and of Katanga. It was followed by violent 
Communist and neutralist demonstrations against Tshombe 
and Katanga, and the Security Council resolution calling 
for the withdrawal of “all Belgian and other foreign mili- 
tary and paramilitary personnel, political advisors, and 
mercenaries” and authorized use of “force, if necessary, in 
the last resort” to prevent civil war. The UN, which all 
along had looked the other way when Lumumbists com- 
mitted acts of violence against others, suddenly took an in- 
terest in such acts when directed at Lumumbists. 

In pursuance of this double standard, and intervention 
in the domestic affairs of a foreign state (in violation of 
the UN Charter itself), the UN replaced the moderate 
Dumontet (UN official in Katanga) with the leftist Conor 
Cruise O’Brien, who could be counted on to follow an 
anti-Tshombe and anti-Katanga line. Valahu writes that 
the UN sent to Katanga “several ambitious and presump- 
tuous civil servants, who, from the very beginning, expressed 
their hostility to Tshombe and the Belgians; representa- 
tives such as O’Brien, an Irish intellectual but very tactless 
and obtuse; or Tombelaine, a sort af messenger whose 
specialty was press conferences and insulting Tshombe and 
his government.” After Valahu once outlined the degree of 
Communist influence in the neutralist African countries, 
Tombelaine replied: “You are a fanatic, you see Commu- 
nists everywhere. I can assure you that there is no Commu- 
nist infiltration in Africa; that Ghana, Guinea, and Egypt 
are not even pro-Communist countries.” 2 A third member 
of the anti-Tshombe clique was the Indian General Raja, 
“whose presence and policies are responsible for the two 
wars which burst in September and December of 1961.”8 

Apparently unaware of the trouble being brewed for him 
by the UN, Tshombe began a series of parlays with the Leo- 
poldville authorities and leaders in other states to create 
the foundations for a new political structure. On February 
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8, 1961, Mobutu stepped down as Premier, to be replaced 
by Joseph Ileo; five cabinet posts were set aside for Ka- 
tangan, Orientale, and Kasai ministers. Tshombe was of- 
fered a Premiership, and Kasavubu announced that he 
would favor a wide measure of provincial autonomy when 
the Congolese leaders got together for constitutional talks. 
Had the UN pursued a positive and constructive role 
at this time, the invasions and casualties of 1961 and 1962 
might have been avoided. But anti-Tshombe and anti- 
Belgian prejudices within the UN made such a role im- 
possible. For narrow-minded officials in the UN secretariat, 
the ouster of Tshombe and the Belgians took precedence 
over national reconciliation and peace. Meantime they 
ignored Lumumbist rebellion and violence in Orientale, 
Kivu, and Equateur. Terrified whites in these areas could 
expect little or no protection from UN forces. 

Meanwhile, without the help of the UN—or almost in 
spite of it—the Congolese were taking definite, measurable 
steps toward recreating that territorial integrity of the 
Congo to which UN delegates were so fond of giving lip 
service. On February 28, 1961, Heo, Tshombe and Kalonji 
mnet in Elisabethville and signed a mutual defense pact to 
prevent the establishment of a UN “regime of tyranny.” At 
the same time the Belgian Government asked all Belgian 
mercenaries to come home; as many of them departed, 
their influence was taken over by French officers, notably 
Colonel Roger Trinquier. 

The next step in Congolese reconciliation and recon- 
struction was the meeting of fourteen Congolese leaders in 
Tananarive, capital of the Malagasy Republic (formerly 
Madagascar). This conference was Tshombe’s idea, and all 
the top Congolese leaders were present except for Antoine 
Gizenga, the Lumumbist leader of the rebel regime in 
Stanleyville. Gizenga was invited, and received a promise of 
UN transport; Tshombe and Kasavubu delayed the con- 
ference for three days hoping that Gizenga would come. But 
he never showed up. Tshombe opened the proceedings 
March 8, 1961, and suggested that all Congolese leaders 
should proclaim “a common front against the most recent 
Security Council resolutions on the Congo, which violate 
our sovereignty.” This was reference to the resolution to 
use “force if necessary, in the last resort” and to that which 
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demanded the withdrawal of all Belgian personnel. 
Tshombe said that there was no longer any need for UN 
forces in the Congo, especially after he, Ileo and Kalonji 
had signed a military pact. He called the “regroupement” 
of the Congo’s six provinces as “inevitable.” The Katangan 
President proposed the creation of a commission to co- 
ordinate the hiring of foreign technicians. 

At the end of the first session, the conferees issued a 
communique calling on the UN to “abstain from all further 
action on the Congo pending results from this conference” 
and warned that any use of force on the part of the UN 
would bring only bloodshed and chaos to the Congo and 
“aggravate the situation very seriously.” 4 

The three-day conference concluded on March 10, with a 
decision to replace the centralized political structure with 
a loose confederation, a “Community of Congolese States.” 
There was to be a central government in Leopoldville in a 
zone comparable to the District of Columbia. Kasavubu 
was to remain President, serving on a collegial body called 
the “Council of States,” made up of the presidents of each 
state. Major policy decisions would be made by the Coun- 
cil, following the rule of unanimity. There was to be an ex- 
ecutive “coordinating body” to implement the decisions of 
the Council; there were to be no customs or immigration 
barriers between states.5 

In a telegram to Hammarskjold, the Congolese leaders 
warned that the planned dispatch of 4,700 Indian troops to 
the Congo would “aggravate tension” and demanded that 
the Security Council resolution on disarming Congolese 
troops and removing foreign advisers be revoked. 

The Tananarive Agreement, according to Valahu, “was 
an impressive attempt by Congolese leaders to run their 
country without outside interference or help. Had it been 
encouraged by the U.S. or the Free World, it would have 
succeeded in avoiding three UN wars and would have 
legally consolidated the Congo.”* Hempstone comments: 
“For the first time the Congolese themselves had done what 
the UN was too timid or ill-informed to do: they had recog- 
nized the indisputable fact that the Congo’s political center 
of gravity lay not in Leopoldville but with the local leaders 
in the provinces... . it was a Congolese solution, freely 
arrived at by the leaders of the people in open negotia- 
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tions.”7 Gizenga was shown up in his true colors as a 
wrecker with little support even in his own province, a 
man representing only himself and the foreign interests 
whose puppet he was. 

Much of the credit for Tananarive must go to Tshombe, 
who called the conference and presided over it. He could 
have held out for Katangan independence, but did not do 
so. He forged a confederation which, although it reduced 
the power of the central government, provided nevertheless 
for a Congolese state under one flag. At the conclusion of 
the conference Tshombe declared: “We have resolved our 
problems ourselves and now we want both West and East 
to leave us alone.” 

Unfortunately neither West nor East did so. The Soviet 
News Agency Tass denounced Tananarive as “a conference 
of puppets and traitors.” But although western Europe rec- 
ognized the importance of the proceedings and respected 
their results, neither the U.S. or the UN paid any atten- 
tion. Both seemed to accept the neutralist contention that 
because Gizenga refused to take part, the decisions had no 
force. Their contention that he represented one-third of 
the Congo was fantastic. Gizenga was a Bashiko tribesman 
from Leopoldville Province with no tribal support whatso- 
ever in the areas allegedly under his control. He had lost 
the leadership of the Parti Solidaire Africain to Kamitatu, 
who was at Tananarive and approved the unanimous de- 
cisions, He could not even claim leadership of Lumumba’s 
MNC, because he had never been a party member, much 
less an officer. Even Gizenga’s colleagues in Orientale were 
disenchanted with him, including Lundula and Manzikala. 

The UN refused to accept the results of Tananarive be 
cause the Soviets, neutralists, and the U.S. disliked them. 
For these, only a neutralist solution, including the Far Left 
of Gizenga, was acceptable. Ignoring Congolese wishes, the 
UN flew in the 4,700 Indian troops (using U.S. planes), 
and the temporary head of the UN Congo operation, the 
Sudanese Mekki Abbas began negotiations with both Kasa- 
vubu and Gizenga. At the same time U.S. officials put pres- 
sure on Kasayubu and the new Congolese Premier, the 
leftist Adoula, to disengage from Tananarive and cold- 
shoulder Tshombe. 

The second conference of Congolese leaders, designed to 
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implement and build on the Tananarive meeting, was 
scheduled for April 21, 1961, at Coquilhatville, a port on 
the Congo River in Equateur Province. Before Tshombe 
could get to the conference, direct UN pressures against 
him in Katanga had already begun. On April 3rd, there 
was a clash between UN and Katangan forces at the Elisa- 
bethville airport. After negotiations with Georges Dumon- 
tet of France (about to be replaced by Conor Cruise 
O’Brien) it was decided that the UN and Katangan forces 
would share control of the airport. But at the same time 
the UN announced that it was going to send Indian troops 
to Katanga to prevent Tshombe from re-establishing control 
of rebel areas in northern Katanga. This was a clear viola- 
tion of Hammarskjold’s promise not to introduce neutralist 
forces into Katanga. 

Tshombe was thus delayed, and did not arrive in Coquil- 
hatville until April 23rd, two days after the meeting began, 
and not in a happy frame of mind. His suspicion that the 
US. and the UN had been working behind the scenes to 
undo the Tenanarive Agreement was confirmed when Kasa- 
vubu announced that he had concluded an accord with the 
UN to convene the National Assembly to decide the politi- 
cal future of the Congo, instead of the proposed Commun- 
ity of Congolese States. This was a direct contravention of 
the Tananarive Agreement. According to Conor Cruise 
O’Brien, the United States was responsible for changing 
Leopoldville’s mind.8 This was further manifested by the 
attitude of the US. Consul in Elisabethville, William 
Canup, who lined up with the neutralists to help destroy 
the Spirit of Tananarive.® 

There were other disquieting developments: the UN 
built its Katanga forces up to 7,000 men, more than half the 
total strength of the UN in the Congo, and the rebel Ba- 
luba leader, Jason Sendwe, uninvited, had arrived in Co- 
quilhatville and demanded and received a seat. 

When Tshombe protested against the obvious sabotage of 
the Tananarive Agreement and the outside influences that 
were at work, and decided to quit the meeting, he was 
promptly arrested, as was his Foreign Minister, Evariste 
Kibwe. Premier Ileo told Tshombe: “Your arrest was not 
authorized by our government but you shocked the con-- 
ference by walking out.” Tshombe, who may be many 
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things but certainly is not a coward, replied: “If that is how 
you run the Congo, you can have it.” 

The results of Coquilhatvilie were to smash the fragile 
fabric of Congolese trust and cooperation formed at Ta- 
nanarive, thanks to the negativism and vindictiveness of 
U.S. and UN policy. From this point on, Tshombe could 
never quite trust the U.S., the UN, or the Leopoldville 
politicians. 

Most observers thought that Tshombe’s regime would 
collapse after his arrest, but such was not the case. When 
the Katanga cabinet learned of the arrest, it proclaimed a 
state of emergency, with Interior Minister Munongo acting 
in the President's place. Munongo initiated a series of 
maneuvers to effect Tshombe’s release. He kept the Lunda 
leader’s image before the people by putting up pictures of 
the Katangan President inscribed “He suffers for us—let us 
be worthy.” In Brazzaville, President Fulbert Youlou of the 
former French Congo impounded five UN planes, closed 
his airpert to UN traffic, and cut the ferry service to Leo- 
poldville in protest against Tshombe’s arrest. 

On May 7 an old personal enemy of Tshombe's, Foreign 
Minister Justin Bomboko, announced in Leopoldville that 
Tshombe would be tried on four counts, two of them 
punishable by death, and said: “We are going to do every- 
thing in our power to liberate Katanga, by force if neces- 
sary.” But Tshombe never was tried. First, Munongo told 
the UN he would agree to admitting some Indian troops 
into Katanga if Tshombe was released. Then General 
Mobutu intervened personally, and set Tshombe free (on 
June 22) after Tshombe agreed (under duress) to send 
Katangese delegates to the proposed meeting of the Na- 
tional Assembly; that Katangese copper should be exported 
through the Congo rather than through Angola, and that 
the Katangan gendarmerie should be reorganized under 
the leadership of twenty Congolese officers, who were to ac- 
company him to Elisabethville. But once safely back home 
in his capital, Tshombe made it clear that he was not about 
to honor agreements secured through illegal arrest and 
detention. Further, the Katangan Assembly invalidated all 
such agreements. Tshombe also questioned whether Ileo, 
who had signed the Coquilhatville agreement as Premier 
of the Congo, was in fact legally premier. Had he ever been 
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invested by Parliament under the Loi Fondamentale? Had 
not the last legal government, Lumumba’s, fallen on Sep- 
tember 5, 1960? UN officials, including O’Brien, admitted 
that Tshombe had a good argument (“impeccable,” writes 
O’Brien). 

La Libre Belgique (June 26, 1961) reported that 5000 
Katangans were on hand to welcome Tshombe back to his 
capital after the imprisonment. Meeting him for the first 
time, the ubiquitous Mr. O’Brien remarked: “He's an edu- 
cated man, quite clever and amusing, not a bit like the 
gloomy, arrogant Munongo. I think it should be possible to 
make progress with him more easily than others.” 10 
O’Brien, no friend of Tshombe’s, admired many of his 
qualities, and his commentary sheds some light on him: 
“Tshombe was always hospitable and friendly in manner. 
He often wore an attractive, rueful but consciously winning 
smile, like a spoiled boy caught with the jam, but knowing 
that he is not likely to be punished. ... He made no 
pretense of being master of the situation in Elisabethville. 
‘Munongo is a very loyal man,’ he said, ‘but if I tell him to 
do something he doesn’t like, he simply refuses.’ He tells 
me, ‘You are just a President. You are not Dictator. This is 
a democracy and as Minister of the Interior I do what I 
wish.’ ” 

“It would be wrong,” writes O’Brien, “to regard 
Tshombe either as simply a tool, or as an independent 
agent. It is certain that he would not have reached the 
eminence of a ‘Head of State’ without the support . . . of 
local and other Europeans, but it was by no means certain 
that the same interests which made him President—in 
preference to the eminent and impressive Munongo—now 
had direct control of him.” 14 

In Leopoldville, the results of the UN and U.S. efforts to 
achieve a rapprochement with Stanleyville (but never 
Elisabethville) resulted in a mew coalition government 
headed by the leftist (but not Lumumbist) Cyrille Adoula, 
and whose Vice Premiers were Antoine Gizenga and Jason 
Sendwe. The President of the Assembly was a Gizengist— 
Joseph Kasongo. On July 29, Tshombe flew to Brazzaville 
in a last-ditch effort to meet Kasavubu and urge a new na- 
tional political conference free from intimidation and ar- 
rests. He announced that Katanga was willing to share its 
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wealth with the rest of the Congo. But Kasavubu refused to 
see him. 

And now the die was cast. An irresponsible UN Secretar- 
iat, represented in Elisabethville by Mr. O’Brien, prepared 
to overthrow the Tshombe regime and forcibly reintegrate 
Katanga into the Congo. According to O’Brien: “In all 
negotiations there is an element of, at best, suppressio veri, 
and the United Nations, itself, both in the wording of the 
resolutions of the Security Council and the General As- 
sembly, and in the Secretary General’s interpretations of 
these resolutions, reconciled contradictions and exploited 
ambiguities to, at least, the outer verge of the permissible. 
When I confronted Mr. Tshombe, therefore, I could not 
feel exactly like the Champion of Truth versus the Champ- 
ion of Falsehood. Poor Tshombe ... had something to 
complain of, too. I never told him a lie, but I had to talk 
to him in the murky language of the resolutions, which 
made it very hard to bring the truth to him.” 12 

Senator Thomas Dodd, among others, charged that U.S. 
and UN pressures, brought to bear against the Leopoldville 
regime, resulted in the backdown from Tananarive, and 
the new hostility shown Tshombe at Coquilhatville. Ac- 
cording to Senator Dodd, President Kasavubu and General 
Mobutu had for some time urged the UN to withdraw 
Indian General Rajeshwar Dayal from Leopoldville, be 
cause he, as UN Commander in the area, “seemed to be far 
more interested in supporting Lumumba and undermining 
Mobutu than... in restoring discipline to the Congo 
Army.” 18 But Indian Prime Minister Nehru refused to 
agree to Dayal’s reassignment, until a quid pro quo was 
extracted: a coalition government with the Lumumbists, 
and the reassignment of Dayal critics Clare Timberlake 
(U.S. Ambassador to Leopoldville) and British Ambassa- 
dor Ian Scott. 

Dodd wondered if it was also a coincidence that Mr. 
Jerome Lavallee, UN adviser to the Office of Central 
African Affairs, who had originally been assigned the task 
of maintaining friendly relations with the Katanga repre- 
sentative in the United States (Mr. Michel Struelens), was 
transferred to the Commerce Department at about the 
same time. Then there was the “coincidence” of the trans- 
fer of Mr. Lewis Hoffacker, American consul in Elisabeth- 
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ville, to another post. “Mr. Hoffacker had performed the 
incredible diplomatic feat of maintaining a friendly rela- 
tionship with Tshombe, while faithfully representing a 
State Department policy which Tshombe felt opposed him 
at every point,” said Dodd. 

The UN Secretariat, neutralist in politics, favored the 
Adoula-Gizenga coalition. But Senator Dodd believes that 
many in the State Department, recognizing the dangers in 
such a coalition, preferred an Adoula-Tshombe combina- 
tion. Dodd claims that the State Department urged Mr. 
Michel Struelens, Director of the Katanga Information 
Service in New York, to fly to the Congo to urge President 
Tshombe to affect an agreement with Adoula. 

On July 28, 1961, Mr. Struelens visited the Department 
of State in the company of Jean-Marie Pwetto, Vice Presi- 
dent of the Katanga Parliament, Mr. Henri Kambolo, Pres- 
ident of the CONAKAT, and Mr. Thomas Tshombe, 
brother of the President. Mr. Struelens and his party were 
received by Mr. Vance, director of the Central African 
Desk, and Mr. Jerome Lavallee, United Nations adviser to 
the Office of Central African Affairs. Vance and Lavallee 
explained the danger of Gizengist influence in a new Con- 
golese government, and urged Katangese participation in 
the central government to forestall such influence. The six 
men then agreed on the following points: 

1. The Department of State would under- 
take to assure UN protection for the Ka- 
tangese delegation to Leopoldville. 

. Tshombe would send the Katanga Par- 
liamentarians to the Louvanium (Leo- 
poldville) Conference. 

. The U.S. would not take a stand preju- 
dicial to Katanga if the above two steps 
were taken. 

. The State Department would issue a 
statement commending Tshombe for his 
decision to participate in the Louvanium 
Conference. 

Following this agreement, which was then approved by 
higher authority, a telex transmission was sent to Tshombe, 
and the UN (via Mr. Ralph Bunche) agreed to provide 
for the safety of the Katanga Parliamentarians. On July 
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31st, Mr. Lavallee called Mr. Struelens, told him there had 
been no response yet from Tshombe, and would he, Stru- 
elens, fly to the Congo that afternoon to try and straighten 
things out. Mr. Struelens left that afternoon via Air France, 
with the first stop in Brazzaville. There he met American 
Ambassador Mr. Wilton W. Blancke, and Mr. Robert 
Eisenberg, deputy director of the Office of Central African 
Affairs. Shortly thereafter Mr. Struelens flew directly to 
Elisabethville with Mr. Eisenberg. On August 3rd, 
Tshombe agreed to the four-point proposal which had been 
worked out in Washington. But that very afternoon the 
radio brought the news that the Louvanium Conference 
had elected a government with Cyrille Adoula as Premier 
and Antoine Gizenga as Vice Premier. 

Tshombe charged that this was the result of desperate 
last-minute maneuvering by the neutralists of the UN Sec- 
retariat, who were determined to head off any Adoula- 
Tshombe coalition. The charge is certainly plausible, and 
is reinforced by the fact that the UN official in Leopoldville, 
Sture Linner, took personal credit for persuading Gizenga 
to enter into a coalition with Adoula, with Gizenga as- 
sured of the number two spot. 

Adoula and Gizenga proceeded to travel to the neutralist 
conference in Belgrade, where they voted for all the mali- 
cious anti-Western resolutions adopted there. Adoula then 
invited all the Soviet bloc governments, including the 
USSR, to reopen their embassies in Leopoldville (which 
had been closed during the Lumumbist trouble late in 
1960). 
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The first step in the UN’s effort to disintegrate the Ka- 
tangan Government was to bring about the expulsion, forc- 
ible if necessary, of Belgian advisers and officers. In this, 
the UN had the cooperation of the Belgian Socialists, led 
by Foreign Minister Spaak. Among the first targets were 
Professor Clemens and Colonel Weber. The latter was in- 
duced to leave on June 17. O’Brien remarked: “The Colonel 
went quietly and decently and no one on the Government 
side gave any sign that the UN had anything to do with the 
matter. That’s the big change here. Three hundred people 
at the airport . . . the Colonel was a big hero and, in the 
opinion of all Belgians, saved ‘Elis’ last July. When you 
think of that, you say to yourself that perhaps there will be 
no stir about the professor either. But there is a difference 
—the professor will be the first Belgian to be forcibly ex- 
pelled.” 1 

At the beginning of July, the Belgian Socialist Charles 
Muller arrived in Elisabethville, representing Foreign Min- 
ister Spaak. He had with him a list of Belgian political ad- 
visers to be expelled from Katanga by the UN. When he 
presented the list to Mr. O’Brien, even O’Brien had to 
admit that some of the names were those of people who 
were more political enemies of Spaak or people whose re- 
ligion Spaak disapproved of, than mercenaries or undesir- 
able elements. When O’Brien asked Muller why certain 
people were on the list. Muller replied: “They are ultras.” 
This means they were Catholic and conservative. “Social- 
ism,” observed O’Brien, “did not thrive among the Katanga 
Europeans ... and after ‘independence’ the anticlericals 
were removed from the University and replaced by Catho- 
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lics like de Vos and Michel, regarded as more reliable. Mr. 
Spaak, in naming these men, was inviting the United Na- 
tions to purge the ‘lay’ University of its Catholics by classify- 
ing them as political advisers.” 2 

But Muller had one name on the list that O’Brien and 
the UN wanted very much to expel: George Thyssens ‘‘a 
conseiller occulte if ever there was one,” noted O’Brien. In 
a letter to his then fiancée, dated July 8, O’Brien wrote: 
“Thyssens is the man who founded CONAKAT and 
thought up independent Katanga—Pater Patriae, you 
might say. A great enemy of Spaak and also of the United 
Nations. He was working with the French officers and with 
Kibwe to prevent any rapprochement with Leopoldville. In 
order to check these activities and discourage Belgians of 
his type, we asked New York for authority to expel him. We 
got this authority.” 

When the Katanga Government got word about the im- 
pending forcible expulsion of Thyssens, it arrested the un- 
fortunate Muller, to deter such a move. Then O’Brien sent 
some Swedish soldiers to seize Thyssens, but the Swedes got 
a rude reception from two Thyssens sons and two Thyssens 
dalmation dogs. After a scuffle the soldiers overcame all 
opposition and bundled Thyssens off to a waiting plane. 
Learning of this, the Katanga Government told O’Brien to 
release Thyssens or the three Katanga Fougas (small jet 
bombers) would attack UN forces. O’Brien retorted that if 
the Fougas attacked, the UN would turn loose the Gurkhas. 
A visitor, Mahmoud Khiary, head of UN “Civil Operations 
in the Congo”, remarked: “Is that the way you talk to the 
Speaker of the Assembly? You send me the Fougas, I send 
you the Gurkhas? Is that the language you usually employ 
around here? In Leo we are used to a quieter kind of di- 
plomacy.” 8 

O'Brien relates that this same Khiary may well have been 
responsible for blocking a Tshombe-Kasavubu meeting in 
Brazzaville, and was in fact the chief architect of the Leo- 
poldville-Stanleyville coalition government. “It is hard to 
give an impression of Mr. Khiary’s enigmatic and formid- 
able personality without allowing a faint suggestion of the 
sinister to creep in.” Looking at him, one is reminded of 
“. .. some impenetrable and resourceful envoy of Genghis 
Khan.” 4 
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After being roughed up by the UN, Thyssens was ex- 
pelled. Katanga retaliated by expelling the unwelcome 
(even by local Belgians) Muller. As Khiary, O’Brien and 
Indian Brigadier K.A.S. Raja prepared for their coup 
against Tshombe, they played up to Jason Sendwe, leader 
of the BALUBAKAT. Although even the London Times 
(July 31, 1961). admitted that “Except in certain border 
areas, the Government enjoys popular support,” the anti- 
Tshombe UN bureaucrats persisted in blocking Tshombe’s 
attempted pacification of the north Katanga Baluba coun- 
try. O’Brien arranged for UN air transportation for Sendwe 
into Katanga in July, and also flew him to a conference in 
Leopoldville. This fraternization went so far that the UN 
offcials in Leopoldville instructed him not to make a 
special trip to Kabolo in northwest Katanga to see Sendwe. 
O’Brien went anyway: “I decided to disregard the tele- 
gram.” 5 

The UN officials supported the Balubas in the name of 
“Katangese unity,” but paid little attention to the rebel- 
lion and the Baluba (especially the Jeunesse and a group 
called The Watchtower) torture, murder and mutilation. 
O’Brien claimed the Katanga Government White Book on 
Baluba atrocities is overdone, but admits that “Irish and 
other officers in the area reported ferocious treatment 
meted out to Tshombe supporters or suspected supporters. 
One officer wrote of ‘men with broken spines stretched out 
on crosses in the sun.’” (Irish Times, October 4, 1961). 

As the UN tried to block the Katanga gendarmerie in 
north Katanga, Katanga forces tried to remove a UN (lIn- 
dian) roadblock; the Indians opened fire and killed two 
Katangans. It was at this time that Munongo, greatly agi- 
tated, hinted that he might seek help from the East. He 
declared: “The Government intends to send, shortly, a 
Katangese delegation to Stanleyville, to make contacts and 
lay down a political line capable of conciliating the various 
Congolese factions. Finally, if the future of our country de- 
mands it, and since only the USSR seems capable, at the 
present time, of helping its friends effectively, we shall not 
hesitate, together with our Congolese brothers, to seek its 
effective aid for the organization and future exploitation of 
the resources of our young state. International opinion 
must not see in this declaration a piece of facile and per- 
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functory blackmail (un chantage facile et sans convic- 
tion).” (La Libre Belgique, July 21, 1961). In Belgium, 
the conservative politician Paul Struye, while paying hom- 
age to “the sense of moderation and political sense which 
Mr. Munongo had always shown,” felt that this “fantastic 
philippic” must be due to the removal by the UN of the 
sagacious and moderate Belgian political advisers. 

Tshombe, of course, never had the slightest intention of 
collaborating with the Soviets. But when he received no 
support from the West, not even from the Belgian Govern- 
ment (and embittered by the Muller visit), he did sound 
out South Africa, Angola, and the United States. He dis- 
patched Vice Premier Kibwe and Public Workers Minister 
Kitenge to Johannesburg August 8, 1961, and brother 
Daniel Tshombe to Angola on August 22nd. Another 
brother, Thomas, visited the United States on the 27th, but 
got no encouragement. 

Moise Tshombe repeated his desire for cooperation on 
August 25th, pleading for a return to the spirit of Tanan- 
arive: “I have repeatedly stated that Katanga was willing 
to cooperate with other Congo regions. I- went to Tanan- 
arive to participate in discussions for the purpose of resolving 
our differences. I went in the same spirit to Coquilhat- 
ville. .. . We have a sincere wish to reach a solution of 
the Congolese problem. But for such a solution to be 
realistic, it must take into account the confederation trend 
of the Congo. . . . I wish soon to discuss these questions 
with Adoula and persuade him of the sincere wish of the 
Katanga Government to work out a mutually acceptable 
formula. Everything is possible if people are of good will 
and really wish to reach an agreement.” ® 

But neither the UN nor the Leopoldville regime were 
interested in further discussions. Indeed the UN, and es- 
pecially Khiary, O’Brien, Brigadier Raja and Vladimir 
Fabry had already planned Operation ‘“‘Rumpunch,” de- 
signed to bring about the capitulation of Katanga with a 
show of force. 

As early as August 4, 1961, Premier Adoula declared that 
his government intended to end Katanga’s secession “within 
the next few days.” Chief UN Representative in the Congo 
Sture Linner gave the first indication that “the fix was on.” 

He announced that the UN would take no action if the 
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Leopoldville Government used force against Katanga, but 
that it would use force (against Katanga) if Katanga sought 
to defend itself. 

In an eleventh hour effort to achieve reconciliation, 
Tshombe agreed on August 6th to send CONAKAT’s Na- 
tional Assembly delegates to Leopoldville. But Leopoldville 


and the UN were in no mood for reconciliation. On August: 


6, those countries that had for the past eight months recog- 
nized Gizenga’s rump regime—USSR, Red China, Yugo- 


slavia, Czechoslovakia, Poland, the U.A.R., Mali and Ghana. 


—were told about the new coalition in Leopoldville. Plainly 
one of the conditions of Gizenga’s renunciation had been a 
UN promise to smash Katanga. 

Technically “Rumpunch” was merely UN action in sup- 
port of a Leopoldville request for the expulsion of foreign 
officers from Katanga. Actually it was a UN determination 
to overthrow Tshombe. The first step came on August 25, 
when Mr. O'Brien announced the arrival of a battalion of 
Indian troops to disarm Katanga’s 13,000 police and gen- 
darmes (of which there were 201 Belgian officers and 
NCO’s). The next day O’Brien delivered an ultimatum to 
Tshombe: Go to Leopoldville and negotiate with Adoula 
or “have the UN forces put at the disposal of the Adoula 
Government to liquidate Katanga.” Tshombe called his 
cabinet together, and then rejected the ultimatum. 

On the 28th, a task force of Indian and Swedish soldiers 
commanded by Brigadier Raja moved into Elisabethville 
before dawn, seizing the airport, Radio Katanga, the post 
office, the telephone exchange, Katangan army headquar- 
ters, and several hospitals. Their objective was to arrest 
and deport all Europeans serving in the Katangan govern- 
ment, and arrest Interior Minister Munongo. 

Later in the day Tshombe agreed to dismiss the foreign 
officers if the UN released Munongo. The deal was con- 
summated. On the 29th O’Brien wrote to his fiancée: “We're 
happy here and probably dangerously cocky and euphoric 
about our coup Monday. .. . SG. is delighted with opera- 
tion and I am white haired boy at present.” Hammarskjold 
had wired O’Brien: “Congo club in congress assembled 
passed unanimous vote of congratulations gratification and 
sincere respect for exceedingly sensitive operation carried 
through with skill and courage.” 7 
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But “Rumpunch” was not entirely successful. Tshombe 
and Munongo were still there, and some of the foreign of- 
ficers had eluded the UN forces. By September 8th, O’Brien 
reported that 273 whites in the Katanga gendarmerie had 
been expelled, and another 65 were awaiting expulsion, but 
that 104 were “missing,” among them 54 Belgian volun- 
teers, 10 Belgian officers, 11 Frenchmen, 8 Italians, and 4 
Britishers. So O’Brien and company demanded the resigna- 
tion of Munongo and the expulsion of the remaining 
whites. O’Brien claimed that Munongo was organizing a 
“murderous conspiracy” against UN personnel. The charge 
stemmed solely from the evidence of one André Cremer, a 
thirty-six year old Belgian who claimed that Munongo had 
hired him to assassinate UN officials. The Belgian Govern- 
ment proceeded to identify Cremer, who had taken refuge 
with the UN, as a convicted car thief eluding a three-year 
jail sentence; he had more recently been fired from the Ka- 
tangan gendarmerie. Cremer was killed the following 
month when he tried to escape from a UN prison camp. 

When Tshombe refused to give in to UN demands (in- 
cluding another demand to go to Leopoldville to negotiate 
with Adoula—Tshombe, fearful of being arrested again, sug- 
gested Brazzaville), O’Brien and company prepared to use 
force. At 4 a.m., September 13, 1961, Gurkha troops sup- 
ported by Irish armored cars attacked Katangan gendarmes 
who had re-occupied the Post Office. This was the pre- 
meditated invasion, Operation Morthor, as conveyed to 
O’Brien by Khiary on the 11th. Khiary, before taking leave 
of O’Brien on the 12th to return to Leopoldville, told him: 
“Surtout pas de demi-mesures” (above all no half mea- 
sures). Fabry, “smiling like a Machiavellian Santa Claus,” 
handed O’Brien warrants for the arrests of Tshombe, Mun- 
ongo, Kibwe, and other Katangan leaders. UN troops were 
to subdue all opposition, overthrow the government of 
Katanga in the name of the UN, and then bring in from 
Leopoldville the leftist “Commissaire d’Etat,” Egide Bo- 
chely-Davidson (whose close ties with the International 
Communist Movement were later detailed by Senator 
Thomas Dodd of Connecticut). Khiary ordered that the UN 
attack should be completed before 3 p.m., September 13th, 
when Hammarskjold was due to arrive in Leopoldville. 

Initially the UN attack was a success, although there 
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were heavy casualties on both sides. After two hours of 
fighting, knife-wielding Gurkhas stormed the Post Office, 
other Indian troops seized Radio Katanga, and UN forces 
captured Kibwe. However, Munongo and Tshombe escaped. 
“Morthor was beginning to go off the rails.” 8 There were 
widespread reports of brutality by the UN troops, and the 
shelling of hospitals and churches. Crowds of white and 
black Katangans shouted insults at the UN invaders, call- 
ing them “killers and assassins.” The UN offensive lost 
steam, and Katangan gendarmes, now joined by many 
white civilians, counter-attacked. At noon a report came in 
that 150 Irish UN soldiers had surrendered at Jadotville. 
About the same time Hammarskjold landed in Leopold- 
ville, while Adoula sent the Bochely-Davidson (who had 
previously served as a commissioner in Gizenga’s Stanley- 
ville regime) to Elisabethville. Hammarskjold was shocked 
to learn of the UN brutalities, and claimed that he knew 
nothing about Morthor. According to O’Brien, Dr. Sture 
Linner, in charge of UN Congo Operations, undertook 
Morthor on his own initiative; Linner claims he was 
unaware that Khiary and Fabry had issued arrest warrants 
for Tshombe and Munongo. 

To explain the UN attack and atrocities, the UN issued 
the following statement September 14, while Hammarskjold 
was still in Leopoldville: 

In the early hours of September 13th, the 
UN forces therefore took security precau- 
tions . . . deemed necessary to prevent in- 
flammatory broadcasts or other threats to 
the maintenance of law and order while the 
UN resumed carrying out its task of appre- 
hending and evacuating foreign military 
and para-military personnel. At this point, 
an alert was set since arson was discovered 
at the UN garage. As the UN troops were 
proceeding towards the garage premises, 
fire was opened on them from the building 
where a number of foreign troops are 
known to be staying. UN troops were sub- 
sequently fired at and also resisted as they 
were deploying towards key points or while 
they were guarding installations in the city.” 
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UN official O’Brien commented: “If this is an accurate 
account of what took place on the morning of the 13th, my 
name is Titus Oates.”® The UN report issued from Leo- 
poldville, almost certainly with Hammarskjold’s approval, 
was “false.” It embarrassed O’Brien, who had just issued a 
true report of events, which report was partially broadcast 
over the captured Radio Katanga by O’Brien aide, Michel 
Tombelaine. “It is hard to see,” writes O’Brien, “how 
(Hammarskjold) and Dr. Linner can altogether have es- 
caped knowing the essentials of what Khiary and Fabry 
knew, especially since the military command knew the 
military aspects of Operation Morthor. Morthor is a Hindi 
word. It does not mean ‘Sound the alarm; there is arson in 
the garage’ or ‘Let us now assist the provincial authorities to 
maintain order.’ It means ‘Smash.’” 10 

O’Brien reasons that Khiary and Fabry must have told 
Hammarskjold all about Morthor, because the UN Secre- 
tary General was due to stop in and see O’Brien next, who 
would certainly have apprised him of the local situation. 
O'Brien hints that Hammarskjold or a deputy were fully 
aware that the September 14th statement was a lie, but felt 
that Morthor could not now be pushed through without 
grave difficulty and it might be in the interests of the 
United Nations to disavow it in whole or part.” Another 
factor that may have influenced the UN to back down was 
the fact that most NATO countries, and especially Britain, 
strongly protested the UN action in Katanga. According to 
Arthur Gavshon (in his book The Mysterious Death of 
Dag Hammarskjold), the British Foreign Office sent the 
following message to the UN Secretary General on the 
evening of September 13: “Her Majesty's Government 
was serving notice, with greatest emphasis at its command, 
that Britain would have to consider withdrawing all sup- 
port from ONUC’s missions unless, 1. Hammarskjold could 
provide an acceptable explanation for what had happened 
in Katanga; or 2. Hammarskjold could provide an assur- 
ance that the fighting would swiftly be ended.” 11 

“Humanely,” writes O’Brien, “Morthor involved blood- 
shed, loss of UN and other lives. To Hammarskjold’s 
honour, this sickened him more than it would most men, 
and it must have been a powerful motive for seeking any 
kind of peace.” 12 
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On September 15th, reporter Peter Younghusband de- 
scribed an interview he had with President Tshombe: “The 
President, haggard and eyes bloodshot from lack of sleep, 
said ‘Did you think we would run away when my soldiers 
are fighting and dying for their country? We will fight to 
the bitter end, and if necessary the last battle will be fought 
here in my home. ... They have lied to me and have 
murdered my people. I appeal to the free world—to Brit- 
ain, to France, to America—to all nations who treasure the 
principles of freedom and the right of a people to self- 
determination—to bring this terrible thing to an end.” 

Fighting continued through the 18th, and, as Hempstone 
remarks: “It became patently clear that the UN had bitten 
off more than it could chew. . . . Tshombe’s 11,600 troops, 
supported by tribal warriors and the Fouga jets, were more 
than a match for the UN troops.” The UN had maintained 
“for so long that Tshombe was a Belgian puppet supported 
only by a handful of mercenaries against the will of his 
people that it had expected his government to topple at the 
first blow. It failed to understand, or could not admit, that 
he was a popular, courageous leader at the head of a people 
fighting on their own ground against foreign troops.” 18 
Another eye-witness report paid tribute to the bravery of 
the Africans in the Katangan gendarmerie, and to the 
“extraordinary spirit of organization among Belgians who 
organized the food and gas supply for the population.” 14 

All the foreign consuls in Elisabethville, except U.S. Con- 
sul Canup seemed revolted “by the UN’s stupid, inhuman, 
and badly organized action.” 15 Then there was the problem 
of the Baluba camp, supposedly policed by the UN. Even 
O’Brien writes: “It must be said that the horror which the 
camp inspired in Europeans and which was perceptible in 
a little shudder produced by the words ‘Baluba camp,’ was 
not altogether unfounded. It was not safe for a European to 
stray into the vicinity of the camp. If he had the bad luck to 
encounter certain groups of the Baluba Jeunesse he would 
likely be killed and he might also be eaten.” 16 

With the UN embarrassed and on the defensive, and the 
capitals of Europe shocked at the UN behavior in Katanga, 
Secretary General Hammarskjold decided to arrange a 
truce with President Tshombe. Accordingly he left Leopold- 
ville by air at 3:51 p.m., September 17, for Ndola, North- 
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ern Rhodesia, to meet Tshombe. Shortly after midnight, the 
Hammarskjold plane crashed as it was lining up with the 
runway for a landing. 

The most logical explanation of the tragedy is the most 
obvious one: pilot error. The pilot, Per Hallonquist, had 
done a great deal of flying the previous weeks. He appar- 
ently had no information about the Ndola field, and was 
not familiar with local conditions. Either he had a faulty 
altimeter, or he misjudged his altitude during the let-down. 
The plane had no navigator aboard, and its radio operator 
had had no air-radio experience. 

Tshombe, who had waited for Hammarskjold in the air- 
port tower, returned to Elisabethville, dejected at the 
prospect of having to deal with the irresponsible Khiary, 
rather than Hammarskjold. The city was a shambles, and 
there were dead bodies everywhere. Tshombe held Khiary 
and O’Brien responsible for the attack. When he was asked 
to proclaim the cease-fire on September 19th, he replied: “I 
am willing to proclaim a cease-fire over Radio Katanga but 
not on the UN Radio. The only condition I impose is that 
the UN troops in Elisabethville be retired to their barracks 
and don’t circulate. As for what you say about Khiary, the 
answer is no. I am willing to meet with other UN represen- 
tatives but Khiary is one of those responsible for the sad 
events in Katanga. This cease-fire I dedicate to the memory 
of M. Hammarskjold, and I hope that M. O’Brien, for his 
part, respects the memory of his chief.” 17 

On September 20, exactly one week after the fighting 
had begun, Tshombe and Khiary signed a provisional cease- 
fire. It called for an exchange of prisoners and a truce super- 
vision commission of two men each from Katanga and the 
UN. What was accomplished? Katanga’s secession was not 
ended, nor were all the mercenaries expelled. Mutual faith 
and good will all around were shattered. The UN had to 
find a scapegoat; he was Conor Cruise O’Brien. He was re- 
called because “my version of Morthor ... was at vari- 
ance with the UN’s official version, as presented in $/4940.” 
But before he left Elisabethville, he was ordered to try to 
retrieve something of the situation by issuing a statement 
more in accord with the mythical official UN version. When 
he did this in a press conference, he was challenged by Mr. 
John Latz, part-time correspondent for the Associated Press, 
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“I found myself unable to reply. Mr. Latz had over me at 
that moment the immense moral authority of the man who 
is telling the truth over the man who is dodging it.” 18 

It turns out that on September 17, Tshombe sent 
O’Brien a proposal for a cease-fire, via British Consul 
Denzil Dunnett, and that O'Brien forwarded the proposal 
with his own negative recommendation to Hammarskjold 
in Leopoldville. But Hammarskjold was already angry 
about Morthor and the stories about atrocities, and wanted 
to negotiate with Tshombe. He turned O’Brien down 
again when the Irishman suggested that the Secretary Gen- 
eral go to Ndola via Elisabethville, so that O’Brien could 
explain the situation on the ride from Elisabethville to 
Ndola. 

The villain in the whole matter seems to be the Tunisian 
UN official Khiary, who apparently acted on his own in 
giving the order to O’Brien to launch Operation Morthor. 
Khiary claims that he was in personal contact with Ham- 
marskjold through unnumbered, coded telegrams. If so, 
copies of these telegrams must exist somewhere in UN files. 
The reputations of three men—Hammarskjold, Khiary and 
O’Brien demand that there should be a complete investiga- 
tion. “When the UN acts in violation of its own charter and 
becomes a threat to world peace in the process, the com- 
mon good requires that the truth should be known.” 1° 

As for the man of the Far Left who was chosen by the 
UN and Premier Adoula to run Katanga after Tshombe 
was overthrown, he never got into Elisabethville. He landed 
at the airport, surveyed the situation carefully for two days, 
and returned to Leopoldville. This was Egide Bochely- 
Davidson, the Gizengist, charged by Senator Thomas Dodd 
as also being an agent of the Soviet secret police. (Speech 
to the U.S. Senate, September 16, 1961). 

A New York Times editorial (September 16) raised ques- 
tions about the UN action in Katanga, comparing it un- 
favorably with UN action in Korea: “In Korea, the United 
Nations went to war to check outright aggression. In Ka- 
tanga it seeks to avert civil war by removing a potential 
belligerent, and not the one threatening to attack.” Re 
ferring to the Gizengist threat and the forces behind it, the 
same editorial warned: “The United Nations forces must 
not be tricked into facilitating a development that could be 
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even more dangerous to peace in Africa and to the future 
of the United Nations, than Tshombe’s continued separa- 
tism.” 

Reporting from Elisabethville on September 23, David 
Halberstam of the New York Times wrote: “The United 
Nations, which started the conflict September 18, seized 
several positions and then changed strategy to what resem- 
bled police action. . . . the United Nations force appeared 
to be unprepared for the fierce resistance of the Katangans. 
. .. The general feeling seems to be that any real settle- 
ment may require another war. Perhaps next time it will 
not be so small and indecisive,” 

Senator Dodd at this time described President Tshombe 
as “a man of rare intelligence, courage, and dedication. He 
and most of his cabinet members are devoutly religious 
men whose profound enmity towards communism springs 
from their adherence to moral values. His record proves 
that he is anything but a Belgian puppet. He is a man of 
rare character who has remained loyal to the free world 
despite the indignities he had suffered at the hands of the 
UN acting with the apparent support of the free world.” 
(Senate speech, September 8, 1961). 
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The Leopoldville Government, observing the failure of 
the UN to overthrow Tshombe, decided to try itself. Pre- 
mier Adoula announced on September 22, 1961, that his 
government would resort “to its own means to put an end 
to the secession of Katanga.” The following day the Con- 
golese cabinet approved a motion of the House of Assembly 
to invade Katanga, a motion inspired primarily by Vice 
Premier Gizenga. On the 27th Tshombe appealed to Adoula 
for negotiations on neutral soil, which appeal Adoula re- 
jected. 

Nor was the UN idle. After recovering its prisoners, the 
UN started its game again by reinforcing itself with men 
and materiel. Four Ethiopian F-86 jets, the first of fourteen 
Ethiopian, Swedish, and Indian jets, flew into Leopoldville. 
Meanwhile UN officials exerted pressure on ‘Tshombe to 
expel the remaining 104 white mercenaries. ‘T'shombe re- 
leased these men formally October 1, although few appar- 
ently left. Khiary complained that Katanga was getting re- 
inforcements from the outside through Kipushi, and he was 
right. Tshombe would have been a fool to sit on his hands 
while the UN and the Congo army prepared to attack. 

On October 20, Congolese troops crossed from Kasai into 
Katanga, where they were repulsed by Katangan gen- 
darmes. The UN provided air cover for the invaders. But 
the Congolese troops were less interested in fighting Katan- 
gan forces than in looting and raping. They burned villages, 
slaughtered women and children, and forced an estimated 
10,000 families to flee south. Following the defeat of Congo- 
lese troops by Katangan forces north of Kaniama on Novem- 
ber 5, the defeated forces took it out on the civilian popula- 
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tion. They arrested 400 whites, raped fifteen women, and 
beat up eighteen missionaries at Luluabourg. 

At Kindu (in Kivu Province) Congolese troops seized 
and brutally beat thirteen Italian UN airmen. The Congo- 
lese were drunk, and claimed the Italians were Belgian mer- 
cenaries, After beating the Italians senseless, the Congolese 
dismembered their bodies. According to witnesses, parts of 
the bodies were thrown into the Congo River, and other 
parts were sold in the market place. A human hand was 
presented to a World Health Organization doctor by a gig- 
gling Congolese soldier. Colonel Alphonse Pakassa, com- 
mander of the responsible Gizengist unit, refused to with- 
draw his undisciplined troops or to punish the murderers. 
“You know how soldiers are,” he said. UN official Sture 
Linner announced that it would be “inopportune” to dis- 
arm the Congolese troops. Shortly thereafter these same 
troops murdered twenty-two Belgian priests at Kongolo.1 

Tshombe reiterated his recognition of Kasavubu as the 
head of the confederal Congo and repeated that he was al- 
ways ready to negotiate with Adoula. He asked only that 
the UN and the Central Government cease their aggressive 
actions. The response was negative. Indeed neutralists at 
the UN, enraged by the ability of Tshombe and Katanga to 
stand off the world organization, decided to take further 
action. On November 13, neutralists introduced a resolu- 
tion authorizing the new Secretary General U Thant “to 
take vigorous action, including the use of the requisite 
measure of force, if necessary, for the immediate appre- 
hension, detention pending legal action and/or deporta- 
tion of all foreign mercenaries and hostile eléments.” The 
resolution also condemned Katanga for resisting the UN 
attack of September! 

The U.S. delegation at the UN perhaps vaguely aware of 
the nature of the monster it had helped to create, made a 
feeble attempt to expand the resolution to cover resurgent 
Gizengist activity in Stanleyville as well as Katanga. But 
these and other amendments were vetoed by Soviet delegate 
Valerian Zorin. The final Security Council resolution of 
November 24 amounted to a declaration of war against 
Katanga, while ignoring Congolese and Gizengist terrorism. 

Tshombe was fully aware of the impending UN attack. 
He told a cheering crowd of 8,000 Africans in Elisabethville 
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(November 26th) that the UN would soon “under- 
take war on our territory.” The Katanga President pre- 
dicted: “Tomorrow or the day after, there will be a trial of 
strength. Let us prepare for it. Let Katangan fighters arise at 
the given moment in every street, every lane, every road, and 
every village. I will give you the signal at the opportune 
time. You will not be able to have guns and automatic 
weapons but we still have our poisoned arrows, our spears, 
our axes.” 

Unfortunately the Tshombe regime did not help its case 
any at this time, as the result of an incident in the Katan- 
gan capital which occurred during a visit by U.S. Senator 
Thomas Dodd. A dinner had been arranged for Dodd at a 
private home nearby that of Gendarmerie Commander 
Norbert Moke. Overzealous Katangan guards, noting the 
arrival of a car with UN license plates, seized UN official 
Brian Urquhart and his assistant George Ivan Smith, and 
beat them up. Only the timely arrival of U.S. Consul Hof- 
facker with the Dodd party saved the situation. President 
Tshombe and the Interior Minister were informed of the in- 
cident, and immediately ordered the release of the two UN 
officials, and Tshombe “abjectly apologized” for the inci- 
dent. Foes of Katanga were quick to seize on this develop- 
ment to urge prompt action against Tshombe. As Hemp- 
stone put it, “Urquhart’s broken nose seemed to wipe out 
the memory of thirteen Italians slaughtered at Kindu by the 
Congolese troops.” 

Tshombe flew to Brazzaville and tried to arrange a meet- 
ing with Adoula to fend off military action against Katanga. 
Failing in this, he flew to Paris to solicit West European 
support for the impending clash. When Sture Linner told 
him to cease and desist, Tshombe replied: “When I put my 
people on guard against the danger the UN represents for 
Katanga, I am said to be conducting a campaign of incite- 
ment. If I understand things correctly, Katanga is not only 
being forced to let itself be strangled but must also permit 
this to happen in silence.” 

Speaking in Paris, where he allegedly had gone to see his 
seyenteen-year-old son before continuing to a Moral Re- 
armament Conference in Brazil, Tshombe declared: “If the 
United Nations forces undertake fresh armed intervention 
in violation of the cease-fire, the Secretary General will bear 
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heavy responsibility for the hostilities. This time I give a 
solemn warning to the United Nations and its executives: 
Any new conflict would today be a major one, because since 
September 18, and since the attack of the Congolese Na- 
tional Army, the people of Katanga have realized that they 
are a free nation, determined to preserve their liberty.” 2 

A series of incidents now occurred in Elisabethville 
which led to war. On December 2, Indian troops arrested 
and disarmed thirty-two Katanga gendarmes who allegedly 
had drunkenly molested an African woman. Other Katan- 
gan gendarmes retaliated by setting up roadblocks, arrest- 
ing eleven UN troops, and killing one Swedish soldier 
when he and two others tried to force their way through a 
roadblock. On December 5, Gurkha troops assaulted the 
main roadblock on the airport road, killing thirty-eight 
gendarmes. The following day Kolwezi was bombed by UN 
planes, destroying Katangan planes on the ground. 

In Tshombe’s absence, Munongo, replying to false ru- 
mors that the Katangan Government was going to flee, 
stated: “We are all here, resolved to fight and die if nec- 
essary. The United Nations may take our cities. There will 
remain our villages and the bush. All the tribal chiefs are 
alerted. We are savages; we are Negroes. So be it. We shall 
fight like savages with our arrows.” 

Fifteen UN jets swept over south Katanga, strafing trucks 
and trains, bridges and depots, while establishing air su- 
premacy. Having smashed the Katangan Air Force, Briga- 
dier Raja began to build up his forces in preparation for 
an all-out offensive against Elisabethville. Twenty-seven 
U.S. Globemasters flew in troops, artillery and armored 
cars. Heavy fighting broke out around the railway under- 
pass connecting the industrial section and the center of the 
city. Swedish troops who initially controlled the underpass 
were forced to retreat after an attack by an all-white Katan- 
gan unit. Georges Olivet, Swiss International Red Cross 
representative cabled an appeal to his Geneva office to call 
on the UN to stop firing on Red Cross vehicles. 

Tshombe hastened back from Paris to Ndola, stopping in 
Brazzaville for a hasty conference with his ally, President 
Fulbert Youlou. From Ndola he drove by car, escorted by a 
small unit of gendarmes, and accompanied by French Con- 
sul Joseph Lambroschini. 
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UN mortar shells rained down on the Prince Leopold 
Hospital as African patients crawled screaming into the 
corridors. The UN at first denied the attack, but later ad- 
mitted it, stating that the hospital adjoined gendarme 
headquarters at Camp Massarat. Actually the hospital was 
800 yards from the camp, UN jets screamed over Elisabeth- 
ville at tree-top level, blasting the Post Office and Radio 
Station and killing many civilians. UN officials refused a 
cease-fire to permit Red Cross ambulances to evacuate peo- 
ple living in areas of the fighting. The U.S. Consul then 
joined with all other consuls to protest inhuman UN 
actions.8 

President Tsiranana of the Malagasy Republic protested 
the UN action in Katanga, and President Youlou of the 
Brazzaville Congo cabled President Kennedy beseeching 
him “in the name of humanity, to intervene in Katanga to 
arrange a cease-fire.” UN forces haphazardly shelled the 
city, hoping to kill mercenaries, of which there were only 
fifty left. Between two to three thousand Katangan gen- 
darmes faced 5,000 Indian troops who dared not enter the 
town. It was more comfortable to shell from far away. 

One of the worst atrocities of the war occurred on De- 
cember 12. Indian-piloted Canberra jets roared in over 
Shinkolobwe and shot up the former uranium mine’s hospi- 
tal leaving two children and two men dead. Four pregnant 
women were wounded, as were forty-four other Africans. 
The hospital was clearly marked with a huge Red Cross on 
its roof and was more than 1,500 yards from the nearest 
building. Far too many hospitals, churches, and other civil- 
ian installations were mortared or bombed to accept U 
Thant’s thesis that this was no military action, but merely 
to “regain and assure our freedom of movement, to restore 
law and order, and to ensure that for the future UN 
forces and officials in Katanga are not subjected to at- 
tacks.” 

By December 12, Brigadier Raja had nearly 6,000 troops 
at his disposal to attack 3,000 Katangan gendarmes rein- 
forced by an estimated 100 white mercenaries and another 
hundred local white volunteers, But instead of a direct at- 
tack, he merely intensified the mortar barrage, hitting such 
military objectives as the museum, the cathedral, Sabena 
Airways office, the home of the French consul, and a beauty 
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shop. A car pulled up in front of the Grand Hotel Leopold 
II, where Smith Hempstone and other newsmen were stay- 
ing. “Look at the work of the American criminals,” sobbed 
the Belgian driver. “Take a picture and send it to Ken- 
nedy.” In the back seat, his eyes glazed with shock, sat a 
wounded African man cradling in his arms the body of his 
ten-year-old son. The child’s face and belly had been 
smashed to jelly by mortar fragments. The war—and life— 
were over for him. His mother, also wounded, sat word- 
lessly beside her husband. 

The behavior of the UN troops, especially the Ethiopians, 
was not inspiring. Among their exploits was the killing of 
the Union Miniére director Derricks and his 85-year-old 
mother in their home.5 In spite of appeals from France, 
Britain, Greece, the Malagasy Republic and the Congo 
(Brazzaville) for a cease-fire, U Thant continued the blood- 
letting until he was sure he was in control. The Union 
Miniére charged that “it is evident that the objective pur- 
sued by the UN troops is the complete destruction of the 
economic potential of Katanga, a policy aggravated by total 
disregard for human life.” 

Late on the 18th, the Katangan Government announced 
that Red Cross representative Olivet had disappeared while 
on a mercy mission to UN headquarters to arrange for the 
evacuation of civilians from the part of Elisabethville 
which was subjected to the most severe fire from UN forces. 
Ten days later Olivet’s wrecked ambulance was found in the 
combat area, apparently hit by a UN bazooka. A shallow 
grave close by contained Olivet’s body, that of a Dutch Red 
Cross representative, and the body of a Belgian ambulance 
driver. 

President Tshombe appealed to Pope John and to Presi- 
dent Kennedy to arrange a cease-fire. To his own people he 
declared: “Whatever happens, all Katangans, black and 
white, will fight to defend their country. Resistance will be 
total and not one inch of ground will be yielded without 
a fierce fight to the last man, to the last drop of blood.” But 
there was no immediate reply. On the 14th UN air and 
mortar attacks were intensified; later that day Tshombe 
announced that he would be glad to meet with Adoula on 
neutral ground, and directed a public appeal to “the free 
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and civilized world to end this barbarous and useless car- 
nage.” Referring to the United States, Tshombe said that 
“a great power that itself prizes liberty” was encouraging 
and financing the United Nations’ intervention in Katanga. 
As Gurkha troops blasted to within five blocks of the heart 
of the capital, the new International Red Cross representa- 
tive, G. C. Senn, accused UN troops of firing on two of his 
ambulances. 

Although possessing superior forces, the UN advance was 
slow and cautious and this allowed the Katangan forces, led 
by the African General Moke and French Major René 
Faulques (winner of the Legion of Honor) to pull back in 
good order to the south. Tshombe and his government re- 
treated to Kipushi, on the Rhodesian border. But heroic 
pockets of resistance inside the city of Elisabethville con- 
tinued to slow down the UN advance. 

On the 18th, UN troops launched a heavy air attack 
against the Union Miniére works, and Swedish troops cap- 
tured Camp Massarat. In so doing they fired on a car carry- 
ing three Europeans out of Elisabethville. The driver, a 
Swiss employee of the Katanga Government, was killed. 
The two passengers, newsmen Sanche de Gramont and 
James Biddulph were seriously wounded. UN troops had 
fired either a bazooka or a 20 millimeter cannon at a pas- 
senger car carrying three unarmed civilians heading away 
from the combat zone. 

At the same time the UN was facilitating the advance of 
1,800 Congolese troops on Kongolo, where there was strong 
resistance from Katangan forces. Two weeks later these Con- 
golese troops murdered twenty-one missionaries in the Kon- 
golo region. Meantime U Thant rejected pleas for a cease- 
fire: “For us to stop short of our objectives at the present 
stage would be a serious setback for the UN.” However 
President Kennedy finally agreed to send Ambassador Ed- 
ward Gullion to Leopoldville to act as mediator for talks 
between Adoula and Tshombe. On the 17th Tshombe ca- 
bled Kennedy: “I await your Ambassador in Elisabethville. 
I am ready to hold discussions with Mr. Cyrille Adoula. 
Please arrange an immediate end to hostilities. Thanks to 
your intervention, we believe calm will be restored in the 
former Belgian Congo before Christmas.” 
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} Late on the 18th, Tshombe and Kibwe drove to the 
; Northern Rhodesian town of Kitwe, where they were met 
by Gullion. The next day the fighting was ended, with the 
flag of Katanga still flying over Elisabethville. Gullion took 
the Katangan delegation to the UN military base at Kitona 
to negotiate with Adoula.é 

The second UN invasion of Katanga occasioned much 
comment all over the world, but astonishingly, only two 
investigations were ever made of all the charges and coun- 
ter-charges. At the instance of Max Yergan, American Ne- 
gro leader of a group calling itself American Committee 
for Aid to Katanga Freedom Fighters, Professor Ernest van 
} den Haag went to Leopoldville and Elisabethville, inter- 
viewed hundreds of officials and private persons, and en- 
gaged in background research and analysis. The objective, 
carefully reasoned report of this well-known social scientist 
and author, member of the faculties of New York Univer- 
sity and the New School for Social Research, supported by 
affidavits and photographs, was published in March, 1962, 
Among his findings were the following: 

1. UN military action in Katanga was not 
in self-defense. 

2. UN military action was not to prevent 
civil war. 

8. UN military action cannot be explained 
or justified by the aim of removal of mer- 
cenaries, 

4. The real purpose of UN military action 
in Katanga was to overthrow. the 
Tshombe regime and to compel Katanga 
to submit to the central government. 

5. The UN action in Katanga violated the 
UN’s own formal, written commitment. 

6. As initial aggressor, the UN bears re- 
sponsibility for both the September and 
December fighting in Katanga, and for 
its consequences to life and property. 

7. UN troops acted against persons and 
properties in Katanga in ways that can- 
not be justified on military grounds. 
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8. United States support of UN military ac- 
tion in Katanga did not serve the ends of 
peace, freedom or resistance to Commu- 
nism and was not in the national inter- 
est. 

“I am confident,” declared Dr. van den Haag, “that our 
State Department would not have supported the UN mili- 
tary operations had it known about the combination of 
savagery and incompetence with which they were carried 
out. All the public relations departments in the world will 
not convince otherwise anyone who has seen for him- 
self . . .” He charged: “It is undisputed that the first mili- 
tary action, begun September 13, 1961, which brought 
about the second in its wake, was a military attack by the 
UN forces against the Katanga forces and ultimately the 
population of Elisabethville; the general responsibility for 
the injuries and damages that occurred during the periods 
of combat therefore rests on the UN forces. Katanga has a 
rightful claim to reparations.” 

“Apart from the casualties of combat,” wrote van den 
Haag, “a number of acts which are unrelated to any legiti- 
mate military purpose appear to have been committed by 
the UN forces. These include: 

a) deliberate murder of unarmed, non- 
combatant civilians, white and black, in- 
cluding women and children; 

b) deliberate injury, rape and robbery of un- 
armed civilian noncombatants, white and 
black; 

c) damage to buildings, including hospitals, 
churches and business establishments 
which were not, and could not reasonably 
be believed to be, used for military pur- 
poses; 

d) shooting at ambulances; 

e) thefts; 

f) arbitrary arrests... 


I visited hospitals and spoke with some of the victims of 
repulsive sadistic acts committed by UN soldiers. ...I 
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cannot believe that such actions merited the American 
support they received; or that this is the way peace and 
order will be established in the Congo.” So much for the 
van den Haag report.? 

The other investigation of the UN attack was made by 
Lord Russell of Liverpool, one of Britain’s most distin- 
guished jurists, who served on the International War 
Crimes Tribunal at Nuremberg, and who conducted a de- 
tailed on-the-spot investigation into the charges of UN 
atrocities in Katanga. He came to many of the same con- 
clusions as van den Haag. 

On March 19, 1962, Newsweek stated that “U Thant is 
convinced that only more United Nations military action 
will end Katanga’s anti-Leopoldville tactics. One reason 
why U Thant is holding off, according to African diplomats 
who have discussed this matter with him: Fear that a UN 
attack will jeopardize U.S. participation in the controversial 
$200 million UN bond issue.” 

In the aftermath of the December, 1961, UN invasion of 
Katanga, it is interesting to note that on November 26, 
1961, UN official Sture Linner categorically assured U.S. 
Senator Dodd that the UN was not planning another mili- 
tary action against Katanga. In the words of Senator Dodd: 
“The fighting last December erupted in part because of the 
Security Council resolution of November 21. But the single 
most important contributing factor was the presence in 
Katanga of a UN army of 8,000 men. This force was doing 
nothing to maintain public order. It was obviously in Ka- 
tanga for purposes of political pressure. And it was re- 
garded by the people of Katanga as an alien invading or 
occupation force.” 8 

An editorial in the Baltimore Sun (December 13) noted 
that “Katanga is the only province in the Congo nation, for 
all the criticism that may be placed against it, which has 
maintained a viable government and a productive pro- 
vincial life. . . . Far from confining itself to providing the 
necessary minimum of order under which the Congolese 
might work out their own political fate, (the UN) . . . is 
mounting a war complete with jet fighters . . . and at the 
present time (is) bent on subduing Katanga by force.” The 
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same day the NATO correspondent of the Washington Star 
wrote “Rarely have the motives of the American Govern- 
ment appeared in so dubious a light (to its NATO allies). 
. » - What is happening is a new attempt to impose a mili- 
tary defeat on . . . Tshombe, to disperse his army and to 
reintegrate Katanga Province by force under the central 
government at Leopoldville. . . . The version of the oper- 
ation being peddled in Washington and New York seems 
(here) either ludicrously naive or downright hypocritical.” 

Dr. Albert Schweitzer, revered throughout the world as 
Africa’s heroic scientist-humanitarian, recipient of the No- 
bel Prize for his life of service to the people of that great 
continent, also expressed his concern about the UN aggres- 
sion. In a statement to the Swiss journalist Jean de Ziegler, 
of Geneva, August 28, 1961, he said: “The policy of the UN 
in the former Belgian Congo causes me great anxiety be- 
cause it proceeds from a total ignorance of the country’s 
problems. It is a grave error to try and unite by force peo- 
ple so profoundly divided among themselves. If Katanga is 
‘unwilling to be reunited with the Congo, the UN should 
respect its wishes and not try to impose its own will at any 
cost.” - 

Belgian Foreign Minister Spaak told the Parliament on 
December 12: “. . . we are faced today with what in fact is 
a state of war in which the UN does not hesitate to shell 
the town center, buildings, bridges, tunnels, post offices; that 
the UN is extending its action far beyond Elisabethville, 
right into Katanga; that it has shelled industrial facilities 
and, moreover, runs the risk—if the operation continues for 
many days more . . . of handing back to the Central Gov- 
ernment a Katanga which has been completely destroyed, 
and consequently, completely impoverished and of no 
further use to the Congo’s economy in which it could have 
played such an important part.” 

eee 
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Premier Adoula went to Kitona not to negotiate but to 
accept the unconditional surrender of Katangan sover- 
eignty. The only concession Adoula made to Tshombe then 
or later was to agree to meet him at Kitona rather than at 
Leopoldville. Tshombe, ever since his arrest at Coquilhat- 
ville, had little faith in a Congolese guarantee of safe- 
conduct. He agreed to go to Kitona because guarantees 
came from the United States and the United Nations. 

Adoula demanded that Tshombe adhere to the Joi fonda- 
mentale because this instrument had been created at the 
Brussels Conference which Tshombe had attended and ac- 
cepted. But the loi fondamentale was only a provisional 
constitution and had never been ratified. Perhaps even 
more important than this legal question was the actual 
political and military situation. Katanga had been inde- 
pendent in fact if not in law for nearly a year and a half. 
The Katangan military forces, although mauled in Elisa- 
bethville, remained intact after regrouping at Kipushi, and 
Kolwezi and Jadotville remained in Katangan hands, Cer- 
tainly Munongo and the CONAKAT would never accept 
surrender. So Tshombe’s game was to play for time, and 
extricate himself from an awkward situation in which the 
UN temporarily held the upper hand. 

When Tshombe, “looking pale and drawn,” arrived in 
Kitona, he was confronted by Adoula, Ralph Bunche, 
Mahmoud Khiary, and Robert Gardiner of the UN, and by 
three ministers, one of whom was the notorious Gizengist 
and later Simba leader, Christophe Gbenye. U.S. Ambassa- 
dor Gullion told Tshombe to submit to Adoula “or suffer 
the Consequences.” 2 In the early hours of December 21, 
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after seventeen hours of almost continuous discussions, 
prodded by Gullion and the UN officials, Tshombe signed 
an eight-point agreement, while stipulating that it would 
have to be ratified by his cabinet and by the Katangan legis- 
lature. This turned out to be quite a stipulation. 

The Kitona Agreement saw Tshombe accepting the loi 
fondamentale, the unity of the Congo and the authority of 
the Central Government. He also agreed “‘to the participa- 
tion of representatives of the Province of Katanga in a 
government commission to prepare a new constitution.” 
But the Kitona document, which Gullion termed a “states- 
manlike agreement” and “not punitive in any way,” was 
not the fruit of negotiation but an almost unconditional 
surrender. Why then did Tshombe sign? Hempstone sug- 
gests two possibilities: 1) that Adoula gave him secret as- 
surances to the effect that the proposed constitutional com- 
mission would give Katanga autonomy, and 2) that 
Tshombe signed under duress and never intended to im- 
plement the agreement. There is little doubt that the UN 
threatened Tshombe with further military action if he did 
not knuckle under. 

Had Tshombe been less wise and more trusting, he would 
have refused to sign. Then he would have returned to Elis- 
abethville to face a renewed UN offensive. But, writes 
Hempstone, Tshombe is “just as shrewd, tough, and un- 
principled as the men with whom he has had to deal.” He 
realized that many UN members were less than enthused 
about the developments and that the UN was going broke 
in its Congo operation. “He was aware that his gen- 
darmerie, although still capable of putting up a fight, badly 
needed a rest. Under the circumstances, it was to his ad- 
vantage to play for time, as he had frequently done before. 
Hence, he signed the Kitona Agreement, in my opinion, 
with no intention whatsoever of implementing it in any 
real sense.” 8 

UN bad faith was not slow to manifest itself. In addition 
to the threats of force, the UN failed to control the unruly 
Balubas, who during the truce occupied many of the homes 
in Elisabethville temporarily evacuated by Europeans. Nor 
was the UN willing or able to control the Ethiopian troops, 
who engaged in rape and pillaging. To top it all, undisci- 
plined Congolese troops, numbering 900, were brought in 
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to join UN forces at Kamina. A force of 1,800 Congolese 
troops invaded northern Katanga, despite the fact that 
these same troops, led by Colonel Pakassa, had been re- 
sponsible for the murder of the Italian airmen at Kindu. 
The UN, so quick to use force against the Katanga Govern- 
ment, refused to use force to protect people in the north 
against the well-established depredations of the Congolese 
troops. 

The first reports of the Kongolo massacre were not re- 
leased until January 16, more than two weeks after 
Tshombe’s charge that the district was being devastated by 
the Leopoldville rabble. An African seminarian staggered 
into Bukavu in Kivu Province after a journey of hundreds 
of miles through the brush to report that nineteen Catholic 
missionaries (most of them Belgians) had been beaten with 
bicycle chains, shot, and dismembered by the invading 
Congolese. Many civilians had also died in the massacre. 
The blood bath had taken place, he said, on New Year's 
Eve at the Mission of the Holy Spirit at Kongolo. 

The senior UN official in Katanga, Brian Urquhart, 
claimed he had “no information” about the massacre. A 
proposal to send in UN troops by helicopter to restore or- 
der was rejected as “extremely hazardous.” Meantime Red 
Cross authorities advised that the murderers of Kongolo 
were preparing to attack a mission run by White Fathers 
and Franciscan Sisters at Sola, just north of Kongolo. A 
week after the announcement of the massacre, word came 
from a brave British Major Richard Lawson (who rescued 
the sole survivor, Father Jules Darmont) that twenty-two 
missionaries had been murdered at Kongolo by five doped- 
up and drunken Congolese soldiers, that half the town had 
been burned and the rest looted so thoroughly that “there 
was nothing left to pillage.” 

Major Lawson made a second trip to Kongolo, accom- 
panied by a Nigerian officer. At Mbulula (thirty miles 
away) they found some missionaries who had escaped from 
Sola, just in advance of marauding Congolese troops. But 
for these and the thirty-three Congolese priests and nuns 
remaining in Kongolo, the UN, declared Secretary General 
U Thant, could not provide protection. 

These atrocities, which “deeply distressed” the State De- 
partment, were the direct result of a UN policy to which 
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the U.S. gave its full support. By waging war against 
Tshombe in the south, the UN had made it impossible for 
northern Katanga to be properly policed. The UN then 
compounded the error by airlifting savage Congolese troops 
into the area. When the inevitable atrocities took place, the 
UN (but not Major Lawson) found that the obstacles in 
the path of a humanitarian life-saving airlift were “insu- 
perable.” 

On December 27, 1961, Katangan representatives flew 
to Leopoldville to bargain for a change in the lot fonda- 
mentale. While this group, headed by Information Minister 
Albert Nyembo, were negotiating and the Katangan legisla- 
ture was discussing the pros and cons of the Kitona Agree- 
ment, two State Department officials launched new attacks 
against Katanga. That old Africa hand, Soapy Williams, 
speaking in Detroit, accused the Katangan Government of 
fabricating “horrendous tales of indiscriminate mayhem by 
United Nations troops.” That same night Carl T. Rowan, 
in Philadelphia, charged that Katanga was waging a “clever 
big money campaign” to dispense “a string of myths” de 
signed to gain American support. Rowan implied that the 
Union Miniére was spearheading a plot which would use 
Katanga to enhance its interests; he also tried to smear 
American friends of Tshombe by asserting that they in- 
cluded “arch conservatives, people who oppose the income 
tax, avowed defenders of racial segregation, opponents of 
fluoridation of water, those who want to destroy the Su- 
preme Court.” 

In an editorial on December 29, the Washington Star 
dismissed Williams’ speech as “a rehash of the familiar 
State Department-UN line, with all of the distortions and 
omissions, plus a few Williams-ish embellishments,” and 
Rowan’s address as “filled with fascinating contradictions 
and McCarthy-like innuendoes.” 

Various Americans and American organizers interested in 
hearing Tshombe’s side of the story invited the Katangan 
President to come to the United States early in 1962. 
Tshombe applied for a visa, but the same State Depart- 
ment whieh approved of visits by Castro, Lumumba, Ro- 
berto Holden (the anti-Portuguese terrorist in Angola), 
Khrushchev, Ben Bella and Tito said no: “We believe that 
a visit to the United States by Mr. Tshombe at this time 
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would interrupt and jeopardize progress towards common 
objectives; this is also the view of the Central Government 
of the Congo.” Actually, of course, the State Department 
can get around such technicalities as it did about that same 
time in connection with visits to America of political 
refugees from South Africa, traveling under laissez-passers 
issued by the Indian Government. 

As both Adoula and UN officials claimed that Tshombe 
wasn't moving fast enough to get rid of “mercenaries” 
(while the build-up of UN mercenaries, including Ghurkas 
continued) the Katangan’ Assembly finally approved, with 
some conditions and reservations, the eight-point Kitona 
Agreement. Tshombe, addressing the Assembly, made a new 
appeal to Adoula: “The two of us, without any foreign 
interference—which was not the case, alas, at Kitona—will 
apply an African program, reserved to Africans and de- 
cided by Africans.” On March 15, despite fears of arrest, 
Tshombe, accompanied by Kibwe and Public Works Min- 
ister Kitenge flew to Leopoldville “not to capitulate but to 
try by means of frank and sincere discussion to save 2 coun- 
try that has suffered for almost twenty months.” Reconstruc- 
tion between the Congo and Katanga, he said, was necessary 
“both for ourselves and for the whole of Africa.” 

But Adoula, in a deliberate snub to Tshombe, flew to 
Coquilhatville for discussions with the Congo’s five other 
provincial leaders, before agreeing to talks with Tshombe 
beginning March 18. Nothing came of these, but when 
Tshombe tried to leave for home on April 16, Congolese 
troops tried to block his departure. Only the intervention 
of Robert Gardiner of the UN saved the situation. There 
were more talks in Leopoldville during May, at which time 
Tshombe was briefly confined to a room under UN guard. 
Adoula offered Tshombe the job of Vice-Premier, but 
Tshombe refused, apparently because his rival, Jason 
Sendwe, was already a Vice-Premier. Valahu writes that if 
Tshombe had accepted “he probably could have changed 
the course of history.” 4 Of course the way it turned out, 
this concession wasn’t necessary. Furthermore, such a move 
on Tshombe’s part might have saved the situation for 
Adoula. 

On July 17 U Thant contributed his bit towards easing 
tensions when he called Tshombe and his ministers a 
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“bunch of clowns.” In a speech to the U.S. Senate on 
August 3, 1962, Senator Thomas Dodd deplored “the 
UN’s repeated threats of military action against Katanga, 
the cheap abuse of Katanga and the Katangese leaders 
by UN officials up to the rank of Secretary General U 
Thant, and our consistent unfriendliness and total lack of 
contact or rapport with Tshombe . . .” Dodd quoted a 
Methodist missionary, Reverened James Brouwer, with 
long experience in the Congo as saying of the Tshombe 
Government: “. . . you are not going to get a better gov- 
ernment in any newly independent African country for 
many years to come, and you may get far worse.” Dodd 
himself said of Tshombe: “. . . he has succeeded in main- 
taining a very large degree of order, he has kept race rela- 
tions on an even keel, he has kept his people working, he 
has increased his exports, and he has, by and large, effi- 
ciently administered his government. And he has done 
these things despite almost incredible difficulties—despite 
the early troubles with the northern Balubas, despite the 
harassments of the United Nations and the two United 
Nations military actions, and despite the enervating con- 
flict with the UN Secretariat and the Department of State 
and the Central Government.” Dodd went on to assert 
that “According to two Methodist missionaries with whom 
I have recently discussed the situation, the Reverend 
Howard Brinton and the Reverend Paul M. Alexander, 
Tshombe today has overwhelming popular support. In 
southern Katanga where the economic wealth is concen- 
trated, this support is near unanimous. But among the 
northern Balubas, too, there has been a dramatic shift 
toward Tshombe’s side. . . . In part, this shift is due to the 
understandable resentment on the part of all the natives 
of Katanga against the army of foreigners which has in- 
vaded their territory.” 

But Senator Dodd also noted a weakness in the Tshombe 
regime, which was a sort of euphoria evidenced by certain 
advisers about the iong-term prospects of a regime threat- 
ened by not only the International Communist Movement, 
but also the neutralists, the UN, and the United: States. 
These advisers, and especially some from France, seemed to 
think that local popular support plus the sympathy of West- 
ern Europe would win the day. They therefore counselled 
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treating the U. S. and the UN as peremptorily as these lat- 
ter treated Katanga. Their conviction that “a good cause 
will win out” was expressed by George Martelli of the 
London Daily Telegraph when he wrote that President 
Tshombe was a representative “of a genuine nationalist 
sentiment, as much to be reckoned with, and as worthy of 
respect, as that of the Irish, the Hungarians or any other 
people prepared to fight for their freedom.” 5 

During the summer of 1962 discussions between Tshombe 
and Adoula for the establishment of a federal system sug- 
gested by U Thant continued, but with little success. 
Tshombe did agree to share Katanga’s revenues with Leo- 
poldville, and to let the ‘Leo’ Government collect money 
from the transportation of copper through Congolese terri- 
tory, to the port of Matadi. On October 10, Tshombe 
opened the railroad to Matadi for the transport of copper 
from Katanga, and offered to send Adoula a check for two 
million dollars as an advance on future rights over reve- 
nues. But Tshombe’s request that Adoula secure Parlia- 
mentary approval for President Kasavubu’s promise for an 
amnesty to Katangan political leaders, in the event of 
agreement on a federal system, fell on deaf ears. 

All the while U. S. and UN threats were being backed 
up by an increase in military strength. By the end of 1962 
the UN had almost 20,000 well armed and tained men in 
Katanga, mostly Indians, Ethiopians and Malays, plus jet 
planes, cannon and armored cars. Opposing were almost 
25,000 Katangan gendarmes, with fair to poor equipment 
and no jet planes, led by an estimated 300 Europeans. As 
early as the first week of October, there was evidence that 
U Thant planned to resume military operations against Ka- 
tanga. A source within the UN Secretariat leaked the de- 
tails of a secret Aide Memoire to friends of Katanga in the 
United States. Dated October 1, 1962, this document called 
for a UN decision against Katanga during the month of 
October, when Valerian Zorin was chairman of the Security 
Council. The Congo Advisory Committee, led by Secretary 
General U Thant, was to suppress “the fact that Adoula has 
shown no tendency toward compromise and has refused to 
transmit a draft of the proposed Constitution to Tshombe.” 
Support was to be given to a resolution submitted by 
Ceylon “affirming Tshombe’s intransigeance” and the “con- 
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tinued presence of mercenaries in the Katangese gendar- 
merie” and ordering “the UN occupation force to take 
control of the mining centers and the frontier exit points.” 
Under several specific plans for military operations, the 
Aide Memoire says of the United States that it “will judge 
itself bound, as in the past, by UN decisions, and will 
supply the necessary transport aircraft and, later on, heli- 
copters.” It concludes with this observation: “President Ken- 
nedy is afraid of the possible effect on public opinion, but 
judges that his hands will be free from 7 November on. 
The Indian units have already been ordered to be ready 
for action as of 12 November.” 

The usually well-informed New York Times (December 
2, 1962, Kathleen Teltsch) predicted that “vigorous pres- 
sure is about to be imposed on President Moise Tshombe 
of Katanga.” The same day's paper carried a story by Sam 
Pope Brewer that a compromise plan proposed by U. S. 
Under Secretary of State for Political Affairs George C. Mc- 
Ghee had been rejected either by the UN or the Leopold- 
ville Government or both. This plan would have given 
greater autonomy to Katanga under a federal constitution 
in return for Katanga’s offering a greater share of copper 
revenue to the Leopoldville authorities. 

Mr. McGhee, Senator Dodd, and Belgian moderates had 
succeeded in inducing President Tshombe to make a num- 
ber of concessions in the fall of 1962. These included 1) 
the re-establishment of rail connections from the central 
Congo and the dispatching of the first ore trains across it, 
2) re-establishment of telephone and postal communica- 
tions with Leopoldville, 3) turning over to the account of 
the Central Government two million dollars in foreign 
currency and a like amount in Congolese francs, 4) signed 
agreements for reunification within three mixed commis- 
sions—revenue, currency and military, 5) -dispatched of- 
ficers to Leopoldville to swear allegiance to President 
Kasavubu as soon as the Central Government complied 
with Clause 6 of the U Thant Plan which called for the 
“immediate” enactment of the general amnesty. 

The State Department was unhappy about Adoula’s in- 
transigeance and did not approve of a UN aerial blockade 
imposed in August. It did not approve of the introduction 
of Leopoldville forces into the Kamina garrison or of Con- 
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golese military operations in northern Katanga with UN 
connivance. But since Adoula would not compromise and 
the neutralists in the UN insisted on an anti-Tshombe pol- 
icy (see the Aide Memoire) and since the State Department 
refused to place itself in public opposition to the UN Sec- 
retariat or the UN majority, it decided to give uncondi- 
tional support to the UN military plan cited in the Aide 
Memoire.6 

The first step in the resumption of hostilities was the 
repudiation by the Leopoldville Government of the cease- 
fire with Katanga, which was followed by its seizure of 
Kongolo, in Katanga. The UN was supposed to take steps 
to prevent a “civil war,” but it did nothing to interfere 
with the Leopoldville attack on Kongolo. Indeed there 
was serious evidence that the UN encouraged and abetted 
the attack. But when the Katanga forces, after abandoning 
the western part of the town, blew up the bridge across the 
Lualuba River, the UN sent a furious communication 
to Tshombe, calling the action “an unqualified act of van- 
dalism committed without any valid motive.” In other 
words, it was all right for Leopoldville to attack Elisabeth- 
ville, but not all right for the latter to defend itself. 

Ten days later, on December 24, fighting broke out in 
the Katangan capital itself. It appears that part of the dif- 
ficulty occurred when Ethiopian troops replaced Tunisian 
forces at a UN roadblock. The Katangese had been on good 
terms with the Tunisians. One Katangan, unaware of the 
change, approached the roadblock, and kept walking be- 
cause he couldn’t understand the Ethiopian’s order to halt. 
When the Ethiopian fired over his head, the Katangan 
Tolled down a hill. His comrades thought he had been shot 
and they opened fire. Then UN planes, implementing the 
Aide Memoire, proceeded with systematic bombing of 
Elisabethville and the occupation of most of the town in 
the face of bitter resistance. This time the UN forces were 
far better trained and equipped than the Katangan gendar- 
merie, and the UN forces were determined to fight the 
war to a victory, destroy all Katangan forces, and peeuey 
all of the country. 

As UN forces advanced on Kolwezi, other UN troops 
were indicted by the Archbishop of Elisabethville for sac- 
rilege, vandalism, murder, looting and rape. Ignoring such 
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charges, the world organization assisted by U. S. propa- 
ganda specialists, continued a barrage of disingenuous 
charges, including a forged “statement” by eight Katangan 
tribal chiefs which was promptly disavowed by several of 
its purported signatories. 

For a time there was a threat of sabotage of the mining 
facilities at Kolwezi, but cooler minds prevailed. As Indian 
Brigadier Reginald S$. Noronha led a column of UN 
troops into Kolwezi, Tshombe was bidding farewell to the 
2,000 remnants of his defeated forces. From the back of a 
pick-up truck in Kolwezi’s market square, Tshombe 
shouted: “You have fought bravely against the enemy 
three times in the past two and one-half years. Keep your 
heads high. These foreigners will not be here forever. But 
now we must cooperate with the United Nations and our 
Congolese brothers.” With a roar, his ragged gendarmes 
waved their rifles in the air, and Moise Tshombe, coatless 
in a pouring rain, took his final salute as head of a separate 
Katanga nation. 

An hour later Tshombe and Kolwezi were ready for the 
final act. Brigadier Noronha and his column of 2,500 heavily 
armed Indian soldiers entered the town; Noronha’s jeep 
stopped in front of Tshombe’s residence, a small two-story 
stucco house surrounded by fir trees. The red, green and 
white flag of Katanga flew over the doorway. A Presidential 
guard presented arms. And then the African leader who 
had lost his country greeted the Indian soldier who had 
hounded him all the way from Elisabethville 150 miles 
away. “Nobody shot at you, did they now?” grinned Tsh- 
ombe. “No,” replied Noronha, “I’ve come to thank you 
for keeping your word.” Then the Katangan turned to the 
UN deputy civilian chief Jaime Valdez, unshaven and 
wearing khaki slacks, parachute boots and a revolver. “Ho, 
ho,” he roared, “a mercenary.” 7. 

On January 17, Tshombe returned to Elisabethville and 
proclaimed the end of the state of Katanga. He declared: 
“We are ready to ask the President of the Congolese Repub- 
lic and the Prime Minister to consider as being in effect 
from now on, the amnesty provided in the U Thant Plan so 
that freedom and security may be guaranteed to the Presi- 
dent of Katanga and to all his civil servants and to all per- 
sons under his authority. We are determined to cooperate 
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loyally with the United Nations in the implementation of 
their task and we ask that a day and an hour be arranged 
for a meeting.” § 

Two weeks after the capitulation Tshombe flew to Paris 
for treatment of his eye trouble. In his absence, administra- 
tion was placed in the hands of his trusted minister, Evariste 
Kimba. The Leopoldville regime was henceforth repre- 
sented in Elisabethville by former Premier Joseph Lleo, 
while UN troops remained in occupation. But this occupa- 
tion was not unlike that of the French in Algeria, shortly 
before independence. One incident, typical for Elisabeth- 
ville in the spring of 1963, pointed up the situation. An 
elderly shopkeeper ignored, or perhaps did not hear, a 
Congolese soldier’s order to get off the sidewalk in front of 
the heavily guarded National Bank of Katanga. Angrily, the 
soldier hoisted his rifle and shot him in the back. As 
the man lay groaning on the pavement, Congolese troops 
shoved away a doctor who tried to save his life. 

The cold-blooded killing emphasized the grim fact that 
nearly three months after the United Nations troops de- 
stroyed Katangan freedom and forced Katanga to become 
part of Premier Adoula’s central] government, peace was 
far from restored; national reconciliation was far from 
achieved. Each guard post that the UN handed over to the 
central government’s Armée Nationale Congolaise seemed 
to produce a little area of anarchy. By the end of March 
trigger-happy A.N.C. soldiers in Elisabethville had killed 
at least one Katangese civilian per day. 

Moise Tshombe returned to his old capital on March 
22, and was greeted by 100,000 cheering Katangans. He 
told them: “My joy at being among you again is beyond 
expression. ... A thousand thanks for your welcome, 
your enthusiasm, your loyalty. But your cheers should not 
be for me alone: they should be above all for all the mem- 
bers of the Government who, in my absence, assumed the 
responsibilities of office in a perfect team-spirit. Our 
thoughts also go out to those who, in the large towns such 
as Kolwezi, Jadotville and Kamina, as well as in the in- 
terior of the country, have continued working despite all 
kinds of difficulties and the breakdown of communications, 
Thanks to them, thanks to you, three cruel wars will not 
have been able to crush the courage, the spirit and the 
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loyalty of the Katangan people. ... Our thoughts go, also, 
and above all, to the many soldiers, policemen and civilians 
who are no longer with us, who gave their lives for us. . . . 
Their sacrifice will not have been in vain, for they will be 
the ferment of deeds of tomorrow. Thanks to them, we shall 
have the strength to face the tasks which lie before us.” 

Tshombe then reiterated his support of the U Thant 


Plan, accepted by Leopoldville and guaranteed by the 


United States, Britain and Belgium, providing for the shar- 
ing of administrative powers, drawing up of a federal 
constitution and the half-and-half sharing with Leopold- 
ville of the revenues emanating from Katanga. He noted, 
however, “We still await the realization of this U Thant 
Plan and we wish to express our astonishment at the pres- 
ent silence of those governments who guaranteed it... . 
When we speak of reconciliation and of the obligations of 
Katanga, it is obvious that, at the same time, we turn to our 
Congolese brothers and their leaders. We invite them, as 
we do our own people, to still their personal resentments 
and not to refuse the hand and the invitations we extend to 
them.” 

Tshombe also pleaded for reconciliation of north and 
south Katanga, opposing Adoula’s scheme to “Balkanize” 
the area. He succeeded in effecting a personal -reconcilia- 
tion with Jason Sendwe, and he and other CONAKAT 
leaders pledged “everlasting friendship” with the Balubas. 
Out of this came a remarkable Katangese United Front in 
the Leopoldville Parliament-CONAKAT and BALUBA- 
KAT legislators working together to preserve Katanga as 
an entity. This united front again demonstrated Tshombe’s 
skill as a negotiator and conciliator, and augured well for 
his own political future as an all-Congolese politician.® 

At the same time that Tshombe was exhibiting the po- 
litical skills of broadmindedness, Adoula demonstrated the 
opposite qualities. Splitting Katanga into north and south 
was not enough for him. In late June, 1963, he succeeded 
in persuading the Leopoldville Parliament to create a new 
gerrymandered entity, East Katanga, in which Tshombe 
would lose his political base and where, Adoula hoped, 
Tshombe would wind up in the political graveyard. To 
make absolutely certain that Tshombe would be cut off 
from his Lunda base, Adoula also created a new province 
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called Lualaba, including former southwestern Katanga. At 
the same time Adoula unearthed “secret documents” pur- 
porting to show that Tshome was preparing to restore 
secessionist Katanga. Fearful of arrest by Congolese soldiers, 
and suffering from an intestinal disorder, Tshombe left 
Congolese politics “temporarily,” and traveled to Paris for 
hospitalization.1¢ 

But things were going even worse for Adoula. A man of 
the left, he discovered that the Far Left, inside and outside 
the Congo, was determined to take over for itself. Adoula, 
among other pro-leftist moves (including slavish adher- 
ence to the anti-Western resolutions of a neutralist con- 
clave in Belgrade), recognized the anti-Western Roberto 
Holden clique as a government in exile. This clique was 
not only getting money and support from the Communists, 
but also from Algeria, Egypt, Ghana, and the American 
Committee for Africa, described as “an organization with 
extremely clear Marxist convictions.” 11 Holden’s forces 
managed to get access to UN stores and supplies in the 
Congo, and the Adoula Government even allowed these 
forces to use bases in the Congo for terrorist raids into 
Portugal’s province of Angola. But the Communists be- 
came too bold, and in November 1963, Adoula’s security 
police caught two members of the giant Soviet Embassy 
returning to Leopoldville from Brazzaville (across the 
Congo River) with suitcases full of counterfeit Congolese 
francs. Documents on the Russians proved that the francs 
were going to be used to undermine the already shaky 
financial position of the Congolese Government. These doc- 
uments also showed that the Russians were in league with 
Adoula’s former Interior Minister, the Gizengist Chris- 
tophe Gbenye, now operating from Brazzaville. On Decem- 
ber 9, a Gbenye lieutenant, Colonel Alphonse Pakassa, was 
caught at Orly airport in Paris, on his way to Algerian 
leader Ben Bella with a message from Gbenye. Pakassa, it 
will be recalled, was the commander of the A.N.C. troops 
who massacred the thirteen Italian airmen in Kindu and 
the twenty-one Catholic missionaries at Kongolo. 

In the eastern Congo another disciple of Lumumba, 
Gaston Emile Soumialot, set up a rebel regime with out- 
side Communist support. In Kwilu Province, leftist Pierre 
Mulele began training rebel units in July, 1963 to overthrow 
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Adoula. A minister of education under Lumumba, Mulele 
also received training in Communist China. These three 
men, Gbenye, Soumialot and Mulele, with Soviet, Chinese 
Communist and neutralist support, were determined to 
drag the Congo into the “socialist camp.” And neither the 
UN nor the United States can claim much credit for 
blocking such a move. The credit goes to Moise Tshombe, 
who almost miraculously returned from exile in mid-1964 
to take over the leadership of the Congo, simultaneously 
with the end of the UN occupation of Katanga. The UN 
was going broke. 
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By the end of 1963 it was clear that Cyrille Adoula, in 
spite of massive UN and United States aid, could not hold 
the Congo together. He tried to placate the opposition by 
adding dissidents to his cabinet. Finally he had 25 ministers 
and a government that offered a spectacle of open cor- 
ruption and economic chaos. Local governments in the 
Congo’s 21 provinces were a reflection of the chaos in Leo- 
poldville. Patronage was handed out to one tribe at the 
expense of another. Army units, unpaid for months, looted 
and. terrorized the population. Evasion, profiteering and 
reversion to tribal loyalties were the three principle signs 
that the central power was crumbling. 

While the Congo skidded downhill, Moise Tshombe was 
in exile in Paris and Madrid. He felt that the politicians in 
Leopoldville had double-crossed him, and that the British 
and Belgian backers of the Union Miniére had tried to 
make a deal with Adoula. A friend of the West, he was bit- 
ter that the West had in effect betrayed him. But although 
Katanga was split into three provinces, Tshombe still had 
influence by remote control. His right arm, Godefroid 
Munongo, was a minister in East Katanga. Another friend, 
Rodolphe Yav, was Minister of Trade in the Adoula coali- 
tion. His loyal gendarmes were intact, mostly in Angola. 
The question now was whether to try to restore a free 
Katanga, or to play for larger stakes. Tshombe asked 
friends in the Congo and in Belgium for their advice, and 
welcomed visitors. 

One of the visitors was Pierre Davister, writer for the 
Belgian political weekly Pourquoi Pas? and author of two 
books on Katanga and the Congo. Tshombe asked Davister 
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to arrange a meeting with Belgian Foreign Minister Paul 
Henri Spaak. In December, 1963, Tshombe arrived in 
Brussels for the marriage of his eldest daughter to a Con- 
golese student. He also had a date with Spaak to discuss 
politics, It was then that he decided to play for greater 
stakes: the leadership of the entire Congo. 

During the spring of 1964 the political and economic 
crisis in the Congo deepened. The UN went broke and 
withdrew. Adoula seemed to be incapable of inspiring re- 
spect and national unity even with massive U.S. aid. When 
Pierre Davister arrived in Leopoldville on June 20, Gen- 
eral Mobutu, who had once worked as a reporter under 
him, greeted him with these words: “The only way to save 
the situation is a spectacular political move, the return of 
Tshombe. Give him our promise that he will play a major 
role and our personal guarantee for his safety.” Davister 
asked for Adoula’s opinion, and the premier told him, 
“Bring back Tshombe.” 3 

As the situation in Leopoldville worsened during the 
first half of 1964, many politicians had visited Tshombe in 
Madrid. But the former Katangan leader was still uncer- 
tain how and when to make his bid for power. On June 
22, Davister arrived in Madrid, to find out that Tshombe 
was now beginning to have some doubts about returning to 
Leopoldville. But the doubts were resolved in twenty-four 
hours. On the afternoon of June 23, Tshombe left Madrid 
for a stopover in Brussels, finally convinced that the 
Mobutu-Adoula offer must be accepted. 

After fourteen months of voluntary exile in Europe, 
Tshombe landed at the airport of Ndjili on June 24, 
1964. He was met by an aide of Premier Adoula, who drove 
him immediately to the Premier's residence. Adoula had 
failed, and now faced imminent catastrophe. Greeting 
Tshombe, he declared: “You, Tshombe, are the only solu- 
tion.” Shortly thereafter General Mobutu arrived, and re 
peated these sentiments. He thanked Tshombe for coming 
back, assuring him that he, Mobutu, was the one who had 
moved Adoula to recall Tshombe. 

Mobutu and Adoula outlined the ugly situation in the 
Congo, notably the revolt in Kivu and North Katanga, 
spurred on by Lumumbist forces. “And so,” said the Pre- 
mier and the General, “there is no one left but you. You 
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alone could attempt a national reconciliation. And you 
might succeed.” 

President Kasavubu was less enthusiastic about Tsh- 
ombe’s return: “He was not pleased to see me. He was 
aware of my popularity and he obviously suspected me of 
aspiring to the position of the principle office of the Re- 
public.” 2 

As Tshombe and Adoula were leaving the presidential 
residency, the latter declared: ‘You see, he does not under- 
stand the situation; it is beyond him.” The two men then 
met with other Congolese political leaders, to discuss the 
formation of a new provisional government required un- 
der the new Constitution. Under the terms of that docu- 
ment the Adoula Government would resign June 30, and 
President Kasavubu would then appoint a new Premier. 
The new government would rule until the next general 
elections, which would mark the beginning of the new legi- 
timate government. 

After some hesitation, President Kasavubu asked Tsh- 
ombe to head a new government on July 3. He was 
sworn in on July 10. Decked out in morning coat and gray- 
striped trousers, Moise Tshombe danced a jubliant little 
jig on the lawn of his official residence—vacated only the 
day before by outgoing Premier Cyrille Adoula—as the 
crowd cheered one of the most nimble-footed political 
performers the world has ever known. 

For six days the new Premier tried to create a govern- 
ment of national reconciliation, even inviting Committee 
of National Liberation (CNL) leader Thomas Kanza. The 
latter actually considered a government post, but turned it 
down to become “Minister of Foreign Affairs” in the short- 
lived rebe] regime in Stanleyville. Andre Lubaya of the 
CNL did join the new government, as did representatives 
of eight other parties. 

Within a few weeks Tshombe formed the smallest cabi- 
net in the Congo’s brief history—18 ministries—keeping for 
himself those for foreign affairs, planning, foreign trade 
and information, and entrusting the ministries of interior 
and civil service to his tried-and-true lieutenant Godefroid 
Munongo. The problems he faced on taking office were 
described by most observers at the time as “insurmounta- 
ble.” When the last troops of the UN Congo force with- 
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drew on June 30, U Thant declared: ‘The Congo’s im- 
mediate future looks none too promising.” Even as Ni- 
gerian UN Commander Major General Aguiyu Ironsi was 
waving his stuffed-baby-crocodile swagger stick and board- 
ing the plane for home, rebellion was ripping apart the 
provinces of Kwilu, Kivu and North Katanga. 

Over the protests of Kasavubu, Tshombe proceeded to 
release all political prisoners, including Gizenga. But this 
and other conciliatory gestures failed to deter the Lumum- 
bist rebellion. On August 5, Stanleyville came under 
rebel control. “It became evident to me,” wrote Tshombe, 
“that the task was going to be infinitely more difficult than 
I had imagined. Instead of being able instantly to dedicate 
all my powers and all the resources of the country to its 
reconstruction, it would be necessary to fight and crush the 
rebellion.” He said: “I found myself captain of a ship that 
was leaking everywhere.” 8 

The attempt to create a government of national recon- 
ciliation failed, because Gizenga and the others who were 
invited to help out, proved that their only interest was 
revolution. Therefore Tshombe soon faced up to the 
reality, and created an inner cabinet called the Security 
Council, consisting of himself, General Joseph Mobutu, 
head of the army, Godefroid Munongo (Minister of the 
Interior) and Victor Nendaka (Chief of Police). These 
four agreed that the 30,000 man Congolese National Army 
couldn't deal with the rebels, who had the backing of the 
Chinese Communist embassies in Brazzaville, capital of the 
former French Congo, and Bujumbura, capital of Burundi. 
Even General Mobutu, jealous of the reputation of his 
men, could not argue against the evidence of defeat, dis- 
organization, cowardice and inefficiency. Tshombe was face 
to face with the fact that without white men he could 
neither save his country from Communist ruin or run an 
administration that would encompass the entire country. 
He therefore did what very few African political leaders 
have ever dared to do: he sought out qualified whites who 
would work side by side with Africans to build the Congo 
into a viable politicat and economic unit. 

Major Michael Hoare, a 45-year-old Briton who fought 
with the Katanga gendarmerie in 1961, had been in touch 
with Tshombe for several months, stating that he had 200 
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men ready to fight. Actually he had only 80. But Mr. 
Tshombe believed him, and told him to bring his men in. 
Major Hoare recruited his men mostly in South Africa and 
Rhodesia. Many of those who turned up were veterans of 
Katanga. Typical was a Zambian, interviewed by John 
Bulloch of National Observer (November 16, 1964): “In 
a bar in Kitwe, a town in Zambia (formerly Northern 
Rhodesia) near the Katanga border, I talked to a Zambian 
on his way to join the mercenary army. He too had fought 
before in the gendarmerie. “They still owe me money from 
that time, man, but I don’t care. Tshombe’s the only hope 
in Africa. I reckon if he can make it, the Congo is a good 
place to settle down. It’s no good here any more. I'll fight 
for Tshombe any time, man.’” 

They came also from Greece and Italy; from Britain, 
France and Germany; from prisons, rich homes, broken 
homes, boredom, poverty. They came in chartered planes 
from Salisbury in Rhodesia or Johannesburg in South 
Africa. They filtered across the border to Kipushi in Ka- 
tanga, or they somehow turned up in the Memling bar in 
Leopoldville. Denounced by the Communists and neutral- 
ists as the shock troops of “neo-colonialism,” these men, 
1,000 of them, broke the back of the Communist-inspired 
uprisings and made it possible for the Congolese to have 
the chance to build their own country. 

Major Hoare’s description of his connection with the 
Tshombe Administration is interesting. He relates that in 
mid-July, 1964, he was called to Leopoldville. After some 
delay, Tshombe’s top military aide, Colonel Jerry Purren, 
sent a car for Hoare, which took him to the President. 
Tshombe asked Hoare if he could produce a mercenary 
force on the double; the reply was in the affirmative. Then 
there was an historic meeting with Tshombe, Munongo, Mo- 
butu and Nendaka. “They were in slacks and sport shirts, 
all very casual, and I was very correct and rather tense. 
What I did then would decide the composition of my 
force, pay, conditions, everything.” 

“Mr. Tshombe offered us the same contract as we had had 
in Katanga, but I pointed out the cost of living had risen. 
There was a lot of argument and haggling, then Mr. 
Tshombe got fed up with it all. He got up from the table 
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and said, ‘Je pose la question, Major. Acceptez ou non?” 
Hoare accepted. 

“So there and then we drew up a contract, with Mr. 
Monongo writing it out in long hand and Victor Nendaka, 
who rather fancies himself as a legal light, putting in all 
sorts of twiddly bits which didn’t mean much. ... The 
next thing was our terms of reference, and as army com- 
mander I asked General Mobutu for a written directive. 
... Right away he gave me my first operational order. 
Written on a piece of tissue paper which happened to be 
lying on the table, he gave me as tough an assignment as 
any officer can ever be handed: 

‘1. 500 volunteers to be recruited to take 
Manono, Albertville, and Fizi; 

2. 250 volunteers to be formed into six 
groupes mobiles; 

8. 250 volunteers to be recruited and to 
take Stanleyville immediatement.’ 

“And he underlined ‘immediatement’ twice. The direc- 
tive was handed around and Mr. Tshombe said Albertville 
was of the first importance. Mr. Nendaka said: ‘Forget 
Albertville, it’s Stanleyville that counts.’ Mr. Tshombe 
looked a bit put out, thought for a minute, and then he 
said: ‘C’est vrai, ga—Stanleyville.’ ” 

“So I went back to the Memling hotel in Leo, had a weak 
drink, looked at the monkeys behind the bar, and then 
sent off an instruction to Alistair O’Malley in South Africa 
to raise 1,000 men. Then I went to bed, exhausted.” 4 

Even more important than Hoare was the Belgian of- 
ficer, Colonel Vandewalle, who led the 5th Mechanized 
Brigade, consisting of foreign volunteers, Katanga gendar- 
mes, and the best of the A.N.C. (Armée Nationale Congo- 
laise). 

The most serious threat to Tshombe’s Congo came from 
the Christophe Gbenye regime in Stanleyville, supported 
by the USSR, Red China, the Sudan, Egypt, Algeria, 
Ghana, and, for a time, Tanzania, Kenya and Uganda. 
These were the infamous “Simbas’—the cannibals whose 
deeds will leave a permanent stench in the halls of history. 
Their attacks on Europeans and pro-Tshombe Africans 
finally led to the U.S. and Belgian intervention of Novem- 
ber, 1964, which, although too late to save the lives of 
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some people, certainly saved the lives of thousands of others. 

Reports of horrible rebel atrocities, especially in Stanley- 
ville, and executions, called for quick action. In November 
the Fifth Mechanized Brigade of Colonel Vandewalle began 
its march north from Kamina; it made rapid progress, 
liberating Kongolo and Kindu, and then marching toward 
Stanleyville. 

Meantime the United States and Belgium became much 
concerned about the safety of their nationals in the Stan- 
leyville area. Both governments requested authority to 
organize a paratroop rescue operation, fearing that the 
Fifth Brigade would not get to Stanleyville in time to pre- 
vent mass shootings of Americans and Belgians. 

Tshombe recognized the dangers of accepting American 
and Belgian aid: “There would be cries of Belgian inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of the Congo. It would be for- 
gotten that it was the Congolese Army, aided by foreign 
volunteers, which had done all the work and made the 
long journey; and only one thing would be remembered— 
that it was the Belgians who had liberated Stanleyville. Not 
only would the Congolese Army feel itself frustrated and 
cheated of a victory that it was on the point of winning 
since it was so rapidly approaching Stanleyville, but African 
extremists would raise the cry: “Colonialist aggression.” 5 

Nevertheless Tshombe acceded to the American-Belgian 
request, because he feared that if he rejected it, and if 
meantime Colonel Vandewalle’s force failed to get to 
Stanleyville in time, he, Tshombe, would be held responsi- 
ble for the consequences by world opinion. 

The chronology of events leading up to the action of 
Stanleyville begins at Brussels in the week of August 10, 
1964, At that time Belgian Foreign Minister Spaak and U.S. 
Under Secretary of State Harriman had discussed what 
“technical assistance” might be given to Premier Tshombe 
to cope with rising rebel activity. At a news conference on 
August 19, Assistant Secretary of State G. Mennan Wil 
liams disclosed that the United States had offered to help 
pay for military operations to restore law and order in the 
Congo. Already the atrocities were underway. 

On November 9, more than 100 Belgians just liberated 
from the rebels at Kindu, stood weeping for joy in the 
shade of the airport as they waited for a U.S. Air Force 
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C-130 rescue plane. But Mrs. Arthur Cordier, a slight 
woman with wispy white hair, was weeping from grief, un- 
able, as she put it, to “repress the vision” of rebel 
Jeunesse units armed with spears and knives, hacking to 
death her husband and her two sons, Jacques, 21 years old, 
and Jean, 17. Reports of similar atrocities were beginning 
to pour in, as Major Hoare’s mercenaries advanced to- 
ward Stanleyville. In Samba, 80 miles south of Kindu, a Bel- 
gian was found executed in similar fashion; two others, 
badly mutilated, were saved by Major Hoare’s men as 
they drove northward toward Kindu. All of the killings 
were charged to the Jeunesse.® 

By November 10 the necessity for suppression of rebel 
activity prompted Foreign Minister Spaak to visit Wash- 
ington to discuss the situation with U.S. Secretary of State 
Rusk and other officials. Eight days later, 600 Belgian 
paratroopers were flown in U.S. planes to Ascension Island, 
a British possession with prior permission from London. 
On November 23, the Belgians were landed at Kamina, in 
the Congo, preparatory to landing in Stanleyville. But 
there was then a twenty-four hour period of hesitation, as 
the United States hoped to allay neutralist criticisms by 
negotiation with rebel representative Thomas Kanza to try 
to stave off further atrocities. The delay meant that when 
the Belgian paratroopers finally were landed in Stanley- 
ville, the bloodbath had already begun. 

U.S. Consul (in Stanleyville) Michael Hoyt described 
how, a week before the mercy mission was sent in, he, his 
staff, and three American missionaries, including Dr. Paul 
Carlson from Culver City, California, were taken to the 
Lumumba Monument by Gbenye’s Simbas, to be executed. 
“At the monument a crowd of 5,000 gathered to watch the 
executions ... Simba troops... told us we would be 
killed and everyone had a different suggestion how to do it. 
They told us what parts of our bodies they would eat.” 
But for some reason the executions did not take place that 
day. Carlson and many others were shot November 24, 
the day the Belgians were airlifted into Stanleyville. “Some 
of the hostages fell to the ground, playing dead. Several 
mothers and fathers were killed as they shielded their 
children. . . . Some said it was two minutes, others three 
or four minutes, before the first Belgian paratroopers 
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arrived and the rebels fled. The survivors were unanimous 
about one thing: all would have been killed if it had not 
been for the speed with which the Belgians fought their way 
into town from the airport.” 7 

Because of the outcry from the Communist and neutral- 
ist camps (and therefore also in the United Nations), the 
United States and Belgium decided to end the rescue mis- 
sions November 27, even though many Europeans were 
still in rebel-held areas. One of the reasons given was 
“concern that rescue of the remaining foreigners would 
have involved extended operations, including probably 
combat with the leftist-led rebel Congolese forces, that 
would: have beclouded the humanitarian purpose of the 
mission.” § Before the rescue mission was terminated, 
nearly 1,700 persons had been evacuated from Stanleyville 
and Paulis, including about 800 Congolese. At least 80 
foreigners, including $8 Americans, were known to have 
been killed by the rebel forces. 

According to the New (York Times of November 29, “it 
was evident that the decision to terminate the rescue mis- 
sion was influenced by concern over a possible hostile 
world reaction to the battalion’s (Belgian paracommandos) 
continued presence.” There was also some belief that the 
backdown was influenced by a letter from six American 
Negro leaders to President Johnson and Secretary of State 
Rusk requesting the U.S. Government to revise its Congo 
policy, and demanding that the Tshombe Government 
expel all mercenaries and attune its policy to that of the 
anti-Tshombe Organization of African Unity. James 
Farmer, a signer of the letter and head of CORE, said that 
the Negro leaders actually favored withdrawal of U.S. sup- 
port from Tshombe altogether. The six who signed the 
letters to Rusk and Johnson were Martin Luther King, A. 
Philip Randolph, Roy Wilkins, Whitney Young, Jr., 
Dorothy Height and Farmer. 

The predictable reaction of the Marxists inside and out- 
side the UN was to denounce American and Belgian “neo- 
colonialism” in the Congo. Especially virulent was the 
behavior of most of the new African states (with the notable 
exception of Nigeria) in the UN. This moved U.S. Ambas- 
sador Adlai Stevenson to retort: “I have served in the 
United Nations from the day of inception off and on for 
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seven years. But never before have I heard such irrational, 
irresponsible, insulting and repugnant language in these 
chambers; and language used, if you please, to contemp- 
tuously impugn and slander a gallant and successful effort 
to save human lives of many nationalities and colors. 
... The grim story of thousands of innocent civilians— 
many of them foreign—illegally seized, brutalized, and 
threatened, and many murdered by rebels against the 
Congo Government, has already been related to this Coun- 
cil. Every means . . . was exhausted to protect their lives 
and secure their release—all without avail. When it be- 
came apparent that there was no hope, the Belgian and 
American Governments, with the cooperation of the Gov- 
ernment of the United Kingdom, and with the express 
authorization of the sovereign government of the Demo- 
cratic Republic of the Congo, undertook an emergency res- 
cue mission to save the lives of those innocent people. 
- -- This mission was exactly what we said it was when we 
notified this Council at the very beginning—nothing more 
or less than a mission to save the lives of innocent people 
of diverse nationalities, many of whom were teachers, doc- 
tors and missionaries who have devoted their careers to 
selfless service to the Congolese people. I say that to any- 
one willing to consider the facts—in good faith—that must 
be clear. To anyone who will face the facts, unobstructed 
by hatred for Tshombe, for the Congo, or for Belgium, or 
for the United States or for Great Britain, that must be 
clear. . . . Let us not be hypocritical. Either each govern- 
ment recognizes the right of other governments to exist and 
refrain from attempting to overthrow them, or we shall 
revert to a primitive state of anarchy in which each con- 
spires against its neighbor.” ® 

As the Tshombe Government gradually regained control 
of the Stanleyville area, details of the rebel activity became 
clear. The two top men in the rebel junta were Gbenye 
and Gaston-Emile Soumialot, his “minister of defense.” 
Their favorite pastime was hailing pro-Tshombe Congo- 
lese before kangaroo courts at the Lumumba monument, 
with Gbenye presiding. At least 187 Congolese were “tried” 
in this way. No one was ever acquitted and there was only 
one penalty: death on the spot. The rebels had foreign 
support. Prime Minister Jomo Kenyatta of Kenya provided 
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financial support. The Sudan gave weapons. Communist 
China sent money through its embassy in neighboring 
Burundi and shipped in weapons and French-language 
copies of the Peking Review. Following the liberation, 
these men and their camp followers retreated to the Sudan, 
to continue the fight from that privileged sanctuary.10 
Diplomatic sources reported on November 14 that a 
Russian-made Ilyushin 18 transport with Algerian mark- 
ings flew supplies for the Congolese rebels at Arua, just 
across the Congo border in Uganda. The plane had taken 
off from Dar es Salaam in Tanganyika. Wooden boxes, 
probably containing ammunition, were unloaded and 
transferred by trucks to the Congo border, less than 30 
miles away.11 On November 15, Major Hoare's troops cap- 
tured Chinese Communist ammunition left behind by 
fleeing rebel troops near Mali, 27 miles from Kindu. The 
mercenaries also found evidence that English-speaking and 
Spanish-speaking foreigners were advising rebel units in 
combat. Soviet weapons were found on Congolese rebels 
killed in Paulis. A Soviet airlift of arms for the rebels (five 
Russian planes with Russian crews and Algerian markings) 
was reported operating out of Khartoum, Sudan, in mid- 
December. There were also many flights by Soviet-made 
AN-12 transports from Khartoum to Juba (a Sudanese town 
150 miles from the Congolese border), by Egyptian, Al- 
gerian, and Ghanaian crews. These were arms that were 
then trucked to Aba and Arua, Congolese towns just across 
the Sudanese and Ugandan borders, respectively. On Jan- 
uary 8, 1965, an agent of the Congolese rebels announced 
plans to recruit volunteers from among former Mau Mau 
terrorists in Kenya. Mr. James Ochwatta, former head of 
the Kenyan African National Union in Cairo, and Bishop 
of Kenya’s African Independent churches, announced that 
the recruiting team also included Ugandans, rebel Congo- 
lese and Congolese from Brazzaville. At the same time rebel 
leader Gbenye had a conference with Presidents Kenyatta 
and Nyerere of Kenya and Tanzania, and Prime Minister 
Obote of Uganda, to discuss ways of aiding the rebels to 
overthrow the Tshombe Government. Algerian President 
Ben Bella announced: “Yes, we're aiding the Congolese 
insurgents. We are doing our duty toward the Congo and 
Africa.” (Time, January 15, 1965). The February 12, 1965 
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issue of Life presented substantial evidence, including 
photos of Soviet, Chinese, Algerian and Egyptian aid to the 
rebel forces, 

Lloyd Garrison of the New York Times (December 6, 
1965) thinks that in addition to the hundreds of whites 
murdered by the Simbas, “well over 100,000 lost their lives 
at the hands of rebel execution squads, and this is an ex- 
tremely conservative estimate.” At Leopoldville airport, 
early in December, plane after plane winged in bearing 
haggard, often hysterical refugees. Diplomats at the air- 
port refugee reception center sat at their long row of desks, 
dazed with fatigue as the lines of survivors filed by. “After 
so much grief, I don’t feel anything anymore,” said one 
American official. ““The living and the dead have just be- 
come a numbers game.” 

After the airlift and the defeat of the rebel forces in 
Stanleyville, rebel activity continued in the bush country. 
At Bujumbura, Brazzaville, Dar es Salaam, in Cairo, Al- 
giers and Accra, the rebels received generous assistance. 
The rebel chiefs could operate freely from the territories of 
Burundi and Brazzaville Congo. In the latter as well as in 
Tanzania, rebel training camps were in full operation, with 
a steady flow of Chinese arms coming in. 

As Tshombe gradually but successfully put down the re- 
bellion, he sought African support for his policy of national 
reconciliation. In pursuance of this, he attended a con- 
ference of the Organization of African Unity, in Addis 
Ababa in September, 1964 (after being prevented from 
attending a July conference on “unaligned powers” in 
Cairo in July). There he was well received by all except 
the delegates of Egypt, Algeria, Mali and Guinea. 

In October, Tshombe went to Cairo to attend another 
conference of “non-aligned” countries, in spite of the fact 
that Nasser tried to dissuade him from doing so. The 
Egyptian authorities prevented Tshombe’s plane from 
landing in Cairo, diverting it to Athens. From there, the 
Congolese Premier took a commercial flight back to Cairo. 
Upon arrival, he was taken by a Nasser aide to the Oruba 
Mansion, only to find himself undez house arrest. Nasser 
was afraid that Tshombe might influence the delegates; but 
many of them, and especially Liberian President Tub- 
man were outraged, and threatened to leave the conference 
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unless Tshombe was released. Nasser finally gave in, but 
never allowed him to address the delegates, even though 
the Congo was one of the invited member states. 

The following month, Tshombe voyaged to Paris and 
Rome, for meetings with President De Gaulle and Pope 
Paul VI. His planned trip to New York to take part in the 
United Nations debate about rebel activity in Stanleyville 
was called off, so Tshombe went to Germany, to discuss 
investment possibilities in the Congo to German business- 
men. He also had talks with Belgian Foreign Minister 
Spaak, who was agitated about talk of nationalizing certain 
Belgian industries in Katanga and Kivu. Tshombe reas- 
sured Spaak that such was not the case, and firmly but po- 
litely rejected a Spaak suggestion that Adoula and Bom- 
boko be added to the Tshombe cabinet. 

The United States Government, long in the habit of 
achieving “compromises” with Communism via parti- 
tions or coalition governments, applied pressure against 
Tshombe to broaden his government to include leftist 
politicians “more acceptable” to neutralist governments in 
Africa; the UN Security Council called for a cease-fire be- 
fore the Congolese Government could defeat remaining 
rebel units in Congolese territory. Both President Kasa- 
vubu and Premier Tshombe rejected these proposals, 
stating that there could be no compromise with the ter- 
rorists or placating their friends abroad. Curiously enough 
the State Department was more impressed with 12 neu- 
tralist African governments taking an anti-IT'shombe po- 
sition than it was with 17 such governments that supported 
the American-Belgian rescue operation. 

Ernest van den Haag discussed the accommodationist pro- 
posals in an article in National Review (January 26, 
1965). First he considered the proposal that Tshombe should 
have broadened his cabinet to include rebels. “It is re- 
markable that the proponents of this idiocy have not 
proposed that Mr. Johnson invite Governor Barnett to join 
his cabinet. ‘Ah,’ I’m told, ‘there's a difference.’ Indeed. He 
had not been eating people lately. Are we to infer that, if 
a rebellion takes place, the rebel leaders are to be rewarded 
by entering the government—but only if they have been as 
barbarous as the Congolese rebels have been? The State 
Department did not propose to the then-premier Adoula 
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that Tshombe join his cabinet when Tshome ruled Katanga 
—but then, he didn’t eat anyone. He didn’t even kill mis- 
sionaries.” As for the proposal for a cease-fire, “the State 
Department didn’t propose this one for Katanga either. 
Could it be because the Katanga government maintained 
order—unlike Gbenye?” 

On January 11, 1965, the leftist weekly Jeunesse Afrique 
(Paris) published proposals of former premier Adoula 
along the lines (above). Adoula was more concerned about 
“mercenaries” than “those who are called rebels.” He also 
called for the exclusion of Tshombe from a new govern- 
ment of “national reconciliation.” The Etoile of Leopold- 
ville (January 12) contained Tshombe’s reply, couched 
in terms both polite and restrained. He described Adoula’s 
plan as “defeatist,” and declared: “At this grave moment 
in our country’s history, we would have expected from him 
frank collaboration and the aid of his experience. But, alas, 
we have been disappointed.” Commenting on Mr. Adoula’s 
demand for negotiations with the rebels, Mr. Tshombe said 
“we have no lessons to learn from him on that score.” He 
noted that while he had attempted to negotiate with the 
rebels several times, Mr. Adoula, while Premier, stead- 
fastly refused such discussions. 

Because Adoula had publicized his plan for accommoda- 
tion in Brussels, Tshombe cancelled a proposed trip to the 
Belgian capital, intended to solve long-standing financial 
disagreements between Belgium and the Congo. Tshombe 
feared, and with good reason, that Foreign Minister Spaak 
would take advantage of Mr. Adoula’s presence to try to 
force Tshombe into accepting some of the accommodation- 
ist ideas with which Mr. Spaak had previously identified 
himself.18 

Adoula got nowhere in his maneuvering, precisely be- 
cause no Congolese (except the rebels) had any enthusiasm 
for his ideas. And the Belgians who tried to use Adoula to 
extract financial concessions from Tshombe were equally 
discredited. Once the Belgians understood that the only 
realistic discussions possible with ‘Tshombe must be limited 
to the financial issues, Tshombe proceeded to Brussels, 
where hé extracted many politically valuable concessions. 
Among these were: 1) surrender by Belgium of securities 
worth the equivalent of about $300 million to the Congo © 
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Government; 2) control of the Congo of at least three 
seats on the board of directors of Union Miniére du Haut 
Katanga, hitherto almost exclusively controlled by Bel- 
gians; 3) establishment of a joint Belgian-Congolese pro- 
gram for settling $250 million of the Congo's external 
debt; 4) transfer from private Belgian interests to the 
Congo Government of mining rights and shareholdings in 
Congo mining companies. In return, Mr. Tshombe agreed 
to compensate private Belgian interests for the acquisition 
by the Congo of mining rights and shareholdings in Congo 
mining companies, estimated at the equivalent of $25 
million. The concessions by Belgium suggested that both 
the Belgian Government and private interests believed that 
Tshombe was the best hope for a united and stable Congo, 
and that if the rebels should win, it would mean expropria- 
tion of Belgian investments. 

Writing in the New York Times of January 18, 1965, J. 
Anthony Lukas said that Moise Tshombe “has far more 
support than his critics suggest... . Unlike Mr. Adoula, 
who had no taste or talent for grassroots politics, Mr. 
Tshombe not only enjoys it, but also has an almost faultless 
instinct for what will appeal to the Congolese. . . . Even 
more important, Mr. Tshombe is a skillful political en- 
gineer. Unlike Mr. Adoula, he realizes the importance of 
tribes and has carefully courted tribal chiefs. Although the 
Premier has yet to form a national party, he is putting to- 
gether a loose coalition based largely on existing regional 
parties and tribal groups. Most observers believe that this 
coalition should capture heavy majorities in the March 
elections.” 

This prediction was borne out. The first step was to 
create just the national party Mr. Lukas talked about. 
The announcement came on February 3, that a new party, 
called the Confederation of Congolese Associations, headed 
by Mr, Tshombe, would present candidates in all the coun- 
try’s provinces for the legislative elections beginning 
March 18. On February 23, the name was changed to the 
Congolese National Convention, a fusion of 49 of the 
Congo’s 223 parties. This followed a 12-day conference at 
Luluabourg, attended by delegates from all the Congo. 
Tshombe concluded the sessions with the declaration: 
“We have laid here the foundation on which we will build 
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the new Congo.” The new party, while being truly national, 
based much of its strength on South Kasai, Luluabourg, and 
Katanga. Only President Kasavubu’s Abako Party, strong 
in the Bakongo region (between Leopoldville and the sea) 
could potentially chalienge Tshombe. 

The elections were held in late March and April, and 
Congolese males trooped to the polls to pick a 166-mem- 
ber National Assembly and legislatures for the 22 provinces. 
Six months later, an electoral college of assemblymen and 
provincial representatives was scheduled to choose a new 
(or re-elect the incumbent) President, who, in turn, would 
select a premier. On March 18, Premier Tshombe arrived 
in Elisabethville, capital of his home province of Katanga, 
to cast the first ballot. He arrived in a recently acquired 
white convertible with 1962 New York state license plates. 
He was cheered by the crowd on his way to present him- 
self to the election board, which was waiting in a room 
decorated by the seal of the State of Katanga. After casting 
his ballot, Premier Tshombe flashed one of his famous 
smiles. “I have done my job now,” he said, “and I hope ail 
Congolese will do the same so we can get the Congo out of 
her difficulties.” 

On April 80, the last day of the six-week general elec- 
tions, as his party rolled up sizeable majorities throughout 
the country, Tshombe declared that his provisional gov- 
ernment had completed its mission. Presenting a “balance 
sheet” of his nine months in power, Tshombe listed as 
achievements his crushing of the rebellion, the winning of 
economic independence and the holding of “free and 
democratic” elections. But this victory displeased President 
Kasavubu, who thought that Tshombe aspired to his own 
job. The “Sphinx of Mount Stanley” became more and 
more hostile to Tshombe, even though the latter “did 
everything possible to appease the President.” 1¢ 

Matters came to a head when Kasavubu, without con- 
sulting Tshombe, appointed Victor Nendaka Minister of 
the Interior to take the p!ace of Godefroid Munongo, who 
had been elected Governor of Kacanga-Oriental. Kasa- 
vubu’s appointment of Nendaka was a deliberately pro- 
vocative action, since the latter was anti-T'shombe, having 
quit CONACO to create a new political group called the 
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Democratic Front of the Congo. Then Kasavubu demanded 
that Tshombe resign. 

On the eve of the meeting of Parliament on October 18, 
1965, Tshombe dined with General Mobutu. When the lat- 
ter learned of Kasavubu’s action he declared: “Kasavubu 
must be mad! He must be informed immediately that if he 
dissolves the present Government the rebellion will be 
resumed with new courage. I have just returned from the 
interior. 1 know how the people feel. I know their sense of 
unrest. They have placed all their hope on Tshombe. To 
deprive them of Tshombe is to invite catastrophe.” 15 

Mobutu tried to talk Kasavubu out of firing Tshombe, 
but to no avail. On the morning of October 18, Tshombe 
had to decide whether to hold out, or submit to Kasa- 
vubu: “My thoughts were in a turmoil. Should I submit to 
the President’s action, illegal though it was, or should I 
protest, since I was certain of my majority. I finally de- 
cided to accept the blow. . . . Resistance on my part might 
have led to the gravest complications, possibly even to 
civil war.” 

Kasavubu then appointed Evariste Kimba as new Pre- 
mier. But he proved to be a mere puppet in the hands of 
Kasavubu and Nendaka, the Interior Minister. Kasayvubu 
went to a meeting of the Organization for African Unity in 
Accra, where he received a warm welcome from leftist dic- 
tator Nkrumah. At the urging of Nkrumah and others, Kas- 
avubu agreed to fire all foreign advisers and officers of the 
Congolese Army. General Mobutu was deeply disturbed 
by the news from Accra, and he “proclaimed flatly that 
there could be no question of discharging foreign volun- 
teers as long as he needed them.” 16 

After many delays and subterfuges, President Kasavubu 
presented his list of cabinet members for the new Kimba 
Government, but Parliament voted ‘no confidence’ by a vote 
of 134 to 121, with seven abstentions. The political situa- 
tion rapidly deteriorated, as Kasavubu plainly disregarded 
the wishes of the parliamentary majority. Then, on No- 
vember 25, General Mobutu intervened, fired Kasavubu, 
and proclaimed himself President. 

Many, including Tshombe, hoped that Mobutu would 
revert to the legally established form of government and 
organize a presidential election. Instead he rapidly es- 
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tablished a military dictatorship, with threats to all oppo- 
sition. 

Tshombe’s health had suffered as a result of. fifteen 
months of intense activity and anxious strain, so be went 
to Brussels for a check-up and a few weeks rest in Europe. 
“My intention was to return to the Congo as soon as my 
health permitted, and to resume the leadership of my 
party, the CONACO, and my role in Parliament.” But 
Parliament rapidly became a rubber stamp for Mobutu, 
and “anybody who dared to criticize Mobutu was in danger 
of death.” 17 After a mock trial, Mobutu executed Kimba, 
Mahamba, Bamba and Anany, and pressured Parliament 
into depriving Tshombe of his seat in Parliament. 

Tshombe’s greatest single achievement had been the defeat 
of the rebel forces and the reunification of the country, in 
the face of much foreign hostility. On March 29, 1965, Gov- 
ernment forces occupied the town of Watsa, the last impor- 
tant rebel stronghold in the northeastern Congo. Previously 
Aba, Faradje and Arua had been liberated. These actions 
not only deprived the rebels of their northeastern strong- 
holds, but also cut them off from access to arms and other 
aid via Sudan and Uganda. The rapidity of the government 
advances also suggested demoralization among rebel forces. 
In an editorial on April 9, 1965, the New York Times 
stated: “The Congo is too rich a prize for those who hope 
to profit from political changes there—Egypt, Algeria, 
China and the Soviet Union, among others—to give up 
easily. But for the moment the initiative is with Premier 
Tshombe.” 

Vast supplies of arms and ammunition were captured, 
mostly of Soviet or Chinese Communist origin. The am- 
munition for automatic weapons came mostly from 
Ugandan stockpiles. At Aba, Government troops found 13 
crates of cartridges plainly marked “Uganda Army, Head- 
quarters Box 20, Entebee.” The wholesale abandonment of 
supplies in the northeast, most of it never used, was taken 
as an index of how far the rebels were from forming an 
efficient guerrilla army. 

Differences among rebel leaders, and Egypt's decision to 
stop sending arms to the rebel cause because so much was 
falling into the hands of Tshombe’s forces contributed to 
the improvement of the situation. On April 25 one rebel 
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source in Cairo stated that four envoys had been sent to 
Leopoldville to discuss the end of the rebellion. This 
source said they had been sent by Egide Bocheley-Davidson, 
President of the so-called Congo National Liberation Com- 
mittee. On August 5, Gaston Soumialot, President of the 
extremist Congolese Revolution Supreme Council declared 
that his group had “dismissed the revolutionary ‘govern- 
ment’ of Premier Christophe Gbenye.” He charged that the 
Gbenye group had been “infiltrated by elements sent by 
enemies to destroy our revolution.” Shortly thereafter 
(August 15), Sudanese authorities ordered Nicholas 
Olenga, the self-styled Congolese rebel general, to end all 
political contacts in the Sudan, and placed him under 
house arrest. 

For some time the governments in Kenya, Uganda and 
Tanzania had carried the anti-Tshombe ball for bigger 
brothers. In February, 300 scarlet-gowned students from the 
largely American-financed Nairobi University marched 
on the U.S. Embassy carrying posters such as “TSHOMBE, 
THOU ART A DOWNRIGHT YANKEE RASCAL, 
BEST YANKEE IS A DEAD YANKEE, GO HOME TO 
BLOODY AMERICA, PEACE CORPS SPIES, AMERICA 
UNDER JOHNSON IS WORSE THAN GERMANY 
UNDER HITLER, and a tantalizingly obscure number 
that simply asserted CIVILIZATION IS RETALIATION. 
Similar outbursts were incited by Ugandan President Mil- 
ton Obote and Tanzanian President Nyerere. But in spite 
of all their efforts to lead an African neutralist crusade 
against Tshombe, most African states refused to go along. 

As early as February, 1965, 14 moderate former French 
African colonies had joined together into the Organization 
Commune Africaine et Malgache—the largest single bloc of 
mations in Africa. Built around the thriving Western- 
oriented economy of the Ivory Coast and Senegal’s tradi- 
tional leadership of French Africa, the OCAM represents 
36 million Africans spread over one-fifth of the continent. 
One of its purposes is to offset the radicalism of Ghana's 
Kwame Nkrumah, and create a new moderate center of 
gravity for Africa south of the Sahara. OCAM has worked 
to block Chinese Communist penetration of Africa, and 
called for support of Premier Tshombe against the rebels. 
Indeed, at OCAM’s second meeting, in Abidjan, capital of 
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the Ivory Coast, the majority voted full membership for 
Tshombe’s Congo. And when Tshombe entered the con- 
ference hall, his new-found friends rose from their seats and 
cheered. Beaming, Tshombe replied: “After four years of 
anarchy, the Congo sees a future that promises peace and 
happiness, thanks to your aid. The rebellion is over. All I 
can see is the so-called insurgent chiefs living abroad and 
acting like kings.” 

That struck a responsive chord, and Africa’s former 
French dependencies played it repeatedly, with particular 
emphasis on Ghana’s conceited dictator Nkrumah. Of him, 
Upper Volta’s President Yameogo declared: “How can he 
expect to extend that (Pan-Africanism) to the rest of Africa 
when he has lost the allegiance of his own people?” The 
sophisticates of OCAM voted to boycott the September 
meeting of African chiefs of state because it was scheduled 
to be held in Accra. They also voted to stay away from 
the much touted Afro-Asian summit meeting scheduled for 
Algiers (until Ben Bella was overthrown). “We consider 
Afro-Asianism a little passé,” declared Senegal’s respected 
President Senghor. 

Even the Organization of African Unity could not be 
goaded into adopting an anti-Tshombe stand. The moder- 
ate nations supporting the constitutional government of 
Premier Tshombe showed surprising strength at the 36- 
nation meeting in Nairobi, Kenya, in mid-March. Diplo- 
matic observers ascribed importance to Mr. Tshombe’s visit 
to Nairobi, the persuasiveness of his pleas to the delegates, 
and his friendly discussion with President Kenyatta. The 
judgment was that “Mr. Tshombe’s visit to Nairobi helped 
considerably to improve his standing as a Congolese leader 
who could be acceptable to many Africans.” 18 Tshombe 
told the delegates: “I came to Nairobi to show the world 
that the Congo and the Congolese Government are fully 
determined to cooperate with the Organization of African 
Unity.” 

Indeed the Foreign Minister of Senegal, Doudou Thiam, 
described the previously notable neutralist sentiment as 
“hollow verbalism and outdated phrases.” After listening to 
more than ten days of speeches he came to the conclusion 
that the words colonialism, neo-colonialism and imperial- 
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ism were being bandied about by some delegates who did 
not know what the words meant. He was particularly 
critical of the anti-U.S. and anti-Tshombe sentiments of 
Algeria, Egypt, the Congo (Brazzaville), Burundi, Ghana, 
Guinea, Malawi, the Sudan, Somalia, Kenya, Uganda and 
Tanzania. This was the group that tried, and failed, to in- 
duce the OAS to pass an anti-Tshombe resolution.1° 

“The biggest job I had to do upon taking this office,” 
said Tshombe, “was to establish a climate of confidence in 
the interior of the country. Then, when I have our own 
house in order, I can win over those Africans who now 
oppose me.” When asked about the African leaders who 
still opposed him, he replied: “If I am strong, they will 
eventually accept me.” 

Tshombe felt that he was achieving his goal of recon- 
ciling the disputes among the Congo’s regional leaders. 
“A few months ago, I thought ‘Katanga,’ somebody else 
thought ‘Leopoldville,’ and another thought ‘Kivu.’ Now, 
we all think ‘Congo’.” Tshombe stressed the danger of 
penetration of Africa by Red China. “If the Chinese can 
install themselves in the Congo, they will some day have all 
Africa.” 20 

Moise Tshombe had declared, upon becoming Premier 
of the Congo: “Give me three months and I'll give you a 
new Congo.” It had taken a little more than three months, 
but by mid-1965 the miracle man of Africa was well on his 
way. His success, in the face of so much outside hostility 
from Communists, neutralists, the United Nations and the 
United States over the years, is a tribute to his determina- 
tion, his political skill, and his understanding of the tribal 
basis of the Congolese system. 

“To be attached to the subdivision,” wrote Edmund 
Burke in his Reflections on the Revolution in France, “to 
love the little platoon we belong to in Society is the first 
principle (the germ as it were) of public affections. It is 
the first tink in a series by which we proceed toward love 
to eur country and to mankind.” Although this kind of 
argumentation is anathema to Jacobins, and therefore to 
most African nationalists, ‘““Burke’s wisdom may still pro- 
vide a source of optimism for those Congolese who seek in 
their past an answer to the future.” 21 « 
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TSHOMBE’S OUSTER 


When the general election came to what was supposed to 
have been its conclusion, in April, 1965, Tshombe’s Con- 
golese National Convention had a majority, having won 
86 of 167 seats. This alarmed President Kasavubu, who 
feared that Tshombe might use his power to challenge him 
for the Presidency. So Kasavubu joined forces with In- 
terior Minister Victor Nendaka, and the latter began to 
induce defections from the Tshombe group. It was not 
clear whether Nendaka was entirely serving Kasavubu, or 
whether he was feathering his own political nest. 

On October 13, 1965, President Kasavubu dismissed the 
15-month-old Tshombe Government, claiming that it had 
not fulfilled the constitutional requirement that it resign on 
its own initiative. Tshombe had taken the position that his 
government was supposed to serve until the time of the next 
Presidential election, and so long as it commanded a ma- 
jority of the members of Parliament. 

Kasavubu appointed Evariste Kimba Premier. Kimba, 
a former associate of Mr. Tshombe’s in Katanga, was a 
Baluba leader from the northern Katanga. But in Leo- 
poldville, Kimba lacked Tshombe’s political base, although 
he had joined Kasavubu in establishing the anti-Tshombe 
Congolese Democratic Front. Kimba’s BALUBAKAT party 
contributed only two of the 72 seats claimed by the CDF. 

The New York Times editorial of October 18, 1965 said 
ef these events: “Kasavubu’s decision removes the only 
man thrown up in five turbulent years of the Congo’s in- 
dependence with a demonstrated capacity for political 
leadership. The path has been rugged, the attacks on him 
incessant, but Tshombe has made headway in the job of 
unifying the country and forging a nation.” 

Swearing in a hand-picked Premier Kimba, President 
Kasavubu left in triumph for a summit conference of the 
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Organization of African Unity in Accra. He did not wait 
long enough to oversee the new Government’s Parliamen- 
tary confirmation. That was a bad tactical error. For by 
the time that he had returned to Leopoldville, Kimba had 
lost a vote of confidence and Tshombe again seemed to be 


in the ascendancy. But Kasavubu, obstinate as ever but now 


clumsy in his maneuvering, reappointed Mr. Kimba. 

Soon after, President Kasavubu was seized by what 
looked to some observers like a fit of political paranoia. A 
couple of Belgian army officers, it was discovered, had made 
arrangements to protect Mr. Tshombe from arrest. Mr. 
Kasavubu saw this as evidence of a plot by Western em- 
bassies against him on Mr. Tshombe’s behalf. The officers 
were accordingly expelled from the country and Radio Leo- 
poldville ranted about “neo-colonialist” strategems, and 
paramilitary youth bands sacked a couple of pro-Tshombe 
newspapers and burned a Belgian flag. 

It was at this point that General Joseph Mobuto got into 
the act. From his paratroopers camp he had followed these 
developments with evident concern. He had made sincere 
efforts to prevent a Kasavubu-Tshombe split; now he de- 
cided that Mr. Kasavubu had gone too far. On November 
25, General Mobutu seized power, ousted Kasavubu and 
canceled the Presidential elections scheduled for the spring 
of 1966. The 35-year-old general announced that he would 
serve as President for five years, and made it plain that his 
Government would not tolerate paralyzing political stale- 
mates such as the one that was abruptly cut off by his 
bloodless coup at dawn. 

Mobutu proceeded to appoint Colonel Leonard Mu- 
lamba, Premier. Mulamba is one of the best-liked public 
figures in Leopoldville, having previously served as mili- 
tary and civilian administrator of the whole area of the 
northeastern Congo recaptured from the rebel terrorists in 
the year following the American-Belgian action against 
rebel-held Stanleyville. He is widely respected as having 
decisiveness and courage. Speaking at a news conference 
with his new Premier, President Mobutu declared: “The 
race for the top is finished. It was the race for the top that 
plunged us into the permanent political crisis. You have all 
seen that our politicians have made complete bankruptcy.” 
(New York Times, Nov. 26, 1965). 
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Tshombe was apparently pleased with the coup, for the 
coup was surely aimed primarily at Kasavubu. But on 
November 27 he announced that he would not be in the 
new Government. Tshombe said that he had not taken a 
ministry because he wanted to look after the affairs of his 
own CONACO party, but his manner seemed to betray a 
trace of disappointment. Other sources reported that he 
had asked President Mobutu for the Foreigns Affairs Min- 
istry and had been refused.-Tshombe did say that the pres- 
ence of former Interior Minister Victor Nendaka in the 
new Government would arouse mistrust among the people. 
Nendaka was directly responsible for the agitation against 
Belgian “neo-colonialism” that had been cited as one of the 
reasons for the coup. 

Tshombe told newsmen at his home on the 27th that he 
and Mobutu were on good terms, and confirmed reports of 
several long conversations held between the two-men the 
previous week. “It’s our job to keep our people quiet,” he 
said. “We are very important to them,” he added, referring 
to the military leaders. 

In the middle of the conversation, three shots rang out 
from a low-calibre rifle, apparently someone shooting 
birds. Momentarily alarmed, Mr. Tshombe regained his 
composure, laughed and said: “It’s almost like Katanga 
here.” 

One thing seems clear in the Congo’s murky political 
picture: Joseph Kasavubu was mostly to blame for plung- 
ing the country into another period of uncertainty and 
bringing on the military coup that removed him from the 
Presidency. As The New York Times editorial of November 
28, 1965 asserts: “The conclusion is inescapable that Mr. 
Kasavubu had cut Mr. Tshombe down not because the 
latter was failing but because he was proving the Congo’s 
first effective political leader. ... A less headstrong man 
than Mr. Kasavubu might have reconsidered his course 
after the Congolese Parliament voted out the Government 
of Evariste Kimba, whom the President had named as Mr. 
Tshombe’s successor. This surprising result bolstered Mr. 
Tshombe’s claim that his Congolese National Convention 
(CONACO) was a durable party with national support 
and a parliamentary majority.” 

In the first days after the Mobuto coup, further evidence 
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of the leftward course pursued by Kasavubu and his po- 
lice boss Nendaka came to light. Nendaka had begun ban- 
ning anti-Kasavubu newspapers and mounting a_ hate 
campaign that seemed to aim toward Tshombe’s arrest. 
Worse, to gain leftist support, Kasavubu had restored rela- 
tions with the Peking-oriented Brazzaville Congo regime, 
was cozying up to Ghana’s dictator Kwame Nkrumah, and 
had promised to kick out the white mercenary troops that 
were the muscle of Mobutu’s Congolese army. 

The last straw was the Kasavubu-Nendaka “spontaneous 
demonstration,” reminiscent of the Lumumba days, sport- 
ing such banners as “Long Live Nkrumah and Kasavubu,” 
“Down With the Yankees,” “Tshombe to the Firing 
Squad,” ‘etc. When the ringleaders tried to break into 
Parliament, they were arrested by the army, but Nendaka’s 
police promptly set them free. This was when Mobutu made 
his move. He summoned his 14 regional commanders to 
Leopoldville, where in a conference that lasted until 1:30 
a.m., they decided Kasavubu had to go. 

Five years before, Mobutu had stepped into center stage 
to break up the quarrel between Lumumba and Kasavubu, 
and took over the reins of government for four months. But 
Mobutu was not satisfied by knocking heads together. On 
June 2, 1966, ignoring the pleas of the United States, for- 
eign diplomats, and the Catholic Church for clemency, he 
dispatched four political figures by hanging them in the 
public square in Leopoldville before 100,000 silent on- 
lookers. Arrested May 80, they were given a 90-minute 
“trial” following accusations of plotting to kill Mobutu and 
seize power. No witnesses were called and the defendants 
statements were drowned out by a crowd of several thou- 
sand screaming for the death penalty. The chief plotter 
was said to be former Cabinet Minister Emmanuel Bamba, 
one-time political associate of ex-Premier Adoula and ex- 
President Kasavubu. The others executed were former 
Premier Evariste Kimba, Jerome Anany and Alexander 
Mahamba. 

Tshombe was in no way involved in this “conspiracy,” 
but General Mobutu, in a separate action, denounced him, 
and threatened him with a treason trial, on unspecified 
charges, if he returned from a wisely-planned trip to Eu- 
rope. On July 28, 1966, the Mobutu regime accused 
Tshombe of plotting insurrection with white mercenaries 
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and Katangan troops. An official spokesman charged that 
Tshombe had sent two associates to South Africa and 
Rhodesia to recruit a mercenary underground. These asso- 
ciates were said to be the Belgian Sociologist M.G. 
Clemens, and Mario Spande, a lawyer who practiced in 
Katanga during Mr. Tshombe’s Presidency. The Mobutu 
regime’s new accusations against Tshombe stemmed from a 
dispute between Congolese and Katangan forces in Kis- 
angani (formerly Stanleyville). 

Led by Europeans, the Katangans played a major role 
in pacifying the Stanleyville area when Tshombe was Pre- 
mier of the Congo. But subsequent Congolese governments 
(including that of Mobutu) feared that the Katangan 
troops were more loyal to Tshombe than to the central 
government. As a result, other units, thought to be more 
loyal, were sent into the area. But trouble broke out after 
Katangan troops claimed they had not been paid for three 
months, and when other Congolese troops sought to dis- 
arm them. The resultant clash was a stalemate, as the 
Government in Kinshasa (formerly Leopoldville) charged 
that Tshombe was at the bottom of the “plot.” The Mo- 
butu regime proceeded to arrest ten staff officers of the 
French-speaking Sixth Mercenary Commando headquarters 
in Kinshasa. The officers were accused of collusion with the 
Katangan insurgents, but after interrogation, were re- 
leased. Also arrested was John Latz, a Briton who owned 
a dry cleaning establishment in Lumumbashi (formerly 
Elisabethville). Mr. Latz, who also contributes news ma- 
terial to the Associated Press, was flown to the capital under 
armed guard, where British sources said he was questioned 
in connection with the alleged Tshombe “plot.” 

Fearful of a return to power in Katanga by Tshombe, 
Mobutu established a sort of police state in that province. 
In the late summer of 1966 Congolese soldiers were every- 
where in sight, searching cars and hotels for weapons, set- 
ting up roadblocks, cutting the road to Zambia, and seizing 
persons claimed to be sympathetic to Tshombe and the 
Katangan troops in Kisangani. The Belgian Consul, Ber- 
nard Marchal, was declared persona non grata, for alleg- 
edly having something to do with the Katangan unrest in 
Kisangani. The managing director of the Union Miniere, 
Henri Fortemps, was banned while on home leave. 

The people of Katanga became more and more fearful 
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with the arrests and beatings meted out by Congolese 
troops. And as the Mobutu Government seemed more 
and more ineffective, most observers noted that Mobutu, 
claiming to control the National Congolese Army, was un- 
able to subdue a few hundred disciplined Katangan 
troops. 

Meantime Tshombe, and his political associate Godefroid 
Munongo, bided their time in Europe, while the Belgian 
Government denounced arbitrary actions by the Mobutu 
Government. The decision to expel Consul General 
Marchal was attacked as an “especially serious act.” 
Tshombe was reported to have said that he was receiving 
daily appeals to return to the Congo. “I will not shirk my 
responsibilities and I will return to take my place in the 
Congo,” declared Moise Tshombe, according to an inter- 
view with the Italian newspaper I] Tempo. (La Libre 
Belgique, August 2,1966). 

In an interview in Madrid on September 9, 1966, Mr. 
Tshombe expressed optimism that he would ultimately re- 
turn to power. “I have the duty to return to my people,” he 
said. “I gave Mobutu a chance, but now I see that power 
only serves the personal interest of Mobutu.” Mr. Tshombe 
insisted that strong discontent with the Mobutu military 
dictatorship existed not only in Katanga but throughout the 
Congo. “Mobutu has set the Congo back many years in 
terms of its political development,” said the former Pre- 
mier, charging that oppression and economic deterioration 
were growing rapidly. Tshombe expressed that view that 
Mobutu is setting the country back by not allowing free 
functioning of political parties. 

In an apparent bid for U.S. support, he declared that 
“The United States must base its policy on those who en- 
joy popular support, and not on demagogues.” The 47- 
year-old Congolese leader appeared fully confident that 
what he regards as his country’s rapidly deteriorating situa- 
tion will result in his return to power before long. “I am 
optimistic that I will return,” he said. 

Tshombe established a temporary residence in Madrid 
because he felt that Brussels,-where he resided after leaving 
the Premiership, “is too full of Congolese politics.” He 
kept in close touch with friends in Europe, Katanga, and 
throughout the Congo. And no student of Congolese poli- 
tics thought his residence in Madrid would last long. 
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Tshombe, according to Victor Lasky, “means to save the 
Congo, even though the odds appear overwhelmingly 
against him. But as his career indicates Tshombe is touched 
with the luck of his gods. Canny, pragmatic, and unpre- 
dictable, Moise Tshombe just might do it.” 4 

On September 22, 1966, the Mobutu Government 
asked the United Nations Security Council to consider 
charges that European mercenaries in neighboring Portu- 
guese territories were preparing to overthrow the Govern- 
ment in Kinshasa (formerly Leopoldville). The complaint 
stated: “These mercenaries are in the hire of the opposition 
headed by Mr. Tshombe, and their mission is to shed Con- 
golese blood in order to overthrow the legitimate and 
lawful authorities of the Congo.” 

The following day, fighting broke out in Kisangani (for- 
merly Stanleyville) between Katangese troops and other 
units of the Congolese National Army. Government sources 
said that the Government was obliged to attack the Katan- 
gese because they had ceased to obey their officers and were 
in a rebellious mood. The Katangese forces, including Eur- 
opean advisers, were led by Lt. Col. Robert Denard. This 
fighting continued intermittently for many weeks, and was 
but a local reflection of the division of the country and the 
failure of the Mobutu Administration to solve mounting 
political and economic difficulties. 

Under Mobutu’s leadership, the Congo has steadily de- 
clined. After the palace revolution which forced Tshombe 
out of office, Parliament was dissolved, and a dictatorship 
established. There was not a word of protest from the 
United States, which meantime claimed that the Govern- 
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ment of Rhodesia constituted a threat to world peace. In 
July, 1966, on the sixth anniversary of Congolese “‘inde- 
pendence,” General Mobutu described the late Patrice 
Lumumba as a “national hero” and declared: “I have taken 
up the mantle of Lumumba.” He also declared war on the 
“money powers” and promised to rid the Congo of “eco- 
nomic colonialism.” The General has been as good as his 
word. Kinshasa has moved to re-establish diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Soviet bloc. It has closed down Western con- 
sulates throughout the interior and severed ties with 
Portugal. Most inflammatory of all, it has allowed the Congo 
to serve aS a staging area for destructive Communist- 
inspired terrorist raids against Portuguese Angola. 

Grass grows knee-high on the runways of once-proud 
Leopoldville airport, while the garbage remains uncollected 
for weeks at a time in Kinshasa. Foreign investment has 
come to a standstill, and the Congo’s reserves of gold and 
foreign exchange are dwindling. In January, 1967, the 
Mobutu Government seized the property of the Union 
Miniere. By forcibly detaining Belgian technicians (and for 
a time, their dependents as well), the Congo threatened to 
compound its breach of contract and treaty with reversion to 
the law of the jungle. Small wonder that many Congolese 
harkened back to the happier and saner rule of Moise 
Tshombe. (Barron’s, February 6, 1967.) 

As the Mobutu regime stumbled from one disaster to 
another, internal and external opposition grew bolder. In 
Kisangani and in Lubumbashi (formerly Elisabethville) 
groups loyal to Tshombe demonstrated, and from time to 
time controlled the local situation. In Johannesburg, South 
Africa, advertisements in Afrikaans newspapers asked for 
recruits. A former commandant of Tshombe’s forces, 
“Frenchie” Delamichel, told reporters in Johannesburg on 
November 15, 1966, that he commanded 600 Katangese 
soldiers loyal to Tshombe, and that he had recruited 30 
South Africans to serve as officers and NCO’s. Some of the 
South Africans formerly served on the army of General 
Mobutu, as did Commandant Delamichel himself. Dela- 


michel, 45 years old, was a sergeant in the Free French. 


forces that landed in France on D-Day. He served in Mobu- 
tu’s Congo mercenary army. “But I am still a Tshombe 
man,” he said. “I believe he’s the best man to lead the 
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Congo and I am prepared to help him back in control.” 
(New York Times, November 16, 1966). 

On March 13, 1967, Moise Tshombe was sentenced to 
death in absentsia by a three-man special military court ap- 
pointed by Mobutu. He was charged with high treason, sub- 
versive propaganda, inciting and organizing rebellion and 
recruiting foreign mercenaries for use against Mobutu. Two 
other defendents before the “court,” Lieut. Col. Ferdinand 
Tshimpola and Captain Kalonda Moanda, were also sen- 
tenced to death. Two Katangese officers and one civilian 
received 20 years at hard labor each. Tshombe’s brother 
Thomas was sentenced to 15 years imprisonment. 

The “trial” was adjourned after four hours. There was 
no defense and the public prosecutor had his summation 
ready immediately after the tribunal had completed its cross 
examination. It took 15 minutes for the tribunal to reach its 
verdict. That night, in Madrid, Tshombe said that the death 
sentence passed on him could hardly be considered just. 
“A verdict arrived at in ten minutes can hardly be con- 
sidered a just one,” he declared. 

Meantime Mobutu offered a substantial bounty to anyone 
who could deliver Tshombe to his control. Mobutu’s agents 
tried to penetrate exile groups known to be sympathetic to 
Tshombe. Some Europeans, who had served both Mobutu 
and Tshombe, were known to have their price for switching 
allegiance. A kidnapping plot was hatched with the collob- 
oration of a member of Tshombe’s entourage in Madrid. 

On Friday, June 30, Moise Tshombe left his Madrid 
apartment for the airport. He left Madrid aboard a char- 
tered British twin-jet plane bound for the Spanish island 
of Ibiza (of the Balearic group). The plane belonged to the 
Gregory Air Services of Denham, England, and was on 
five-day charter to a firm identified as Sedefi, a tourist pro- 
motion agency based in Madrid and Lichtenstein. The pilot 
and co-pilot were British, and there were seven passengers: 
Tshombe, two Spanish policemen assigned as his body- 
guards, three Belgians—Marcel Hambursin, Tshombe’s long- 
time close friend and adviser; Charles Sigal, a disbarred 
lawyer who was promoting a real estate deal; and Sigal’s 
wife, Ivonne—and a Frenchman, Francis Bodenan of Paris. _ 

After touching down briefly at Ibiza, the plane took off 
for Palma de Majorca, 75 miles away. Ten minutes after 
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take-off the British pilot, Captain David Taylor, radioed the 
Ibiza tower that he was being forced at gunpoint to fly the 
plane to Algeria. When the hijackers struck, several shots 
were fired, but only one aboard was wounded. According to 
informed sources, the kidnappers surprised and _ over- 
whelmed Tshombe, and two bodyguards and the two pilots. 
The pilot was forced at gunpoint to ask authorization to 
land at the Maison Blanche airport of Algiers. Instead he 
was directed to Boufarik Air Base, 25 miles southwest of the 
Algerian capital. Upon landing, the crew and passengers 
were held incommunicado by Algerian security officers. 

On July 11, the Algerian press criticized the fellow 
passengers and pilots of the hijacked plane that brought 
former Congo Premier Moise Tshombe to Algiers for not 
preventing his kidnapping. 

The government-controlled newspaper El Moujahid said 
the Frenchman on board the plane, Francis Bodenan, engi- 
neered the kidnapping. It said one of the Belgians on board, 
Marcel Humbersin, was wounded trying to disarm Bodenan. 
Bodenan was remembered in Paris for his involvement in 
the murders of two French businessmen. 

The kidnappers presumably expected that the leftist 
government of Algeria, posing as the vanguard of Africa's 
struggle against “imperialism,” could not very well reject 
the demand of the Congolese Government for Tshombe’s 
extradition. Shortly after the Algerian Government con- 
firmed Spanish charges of the Tshombe kidnapping, and 
arrival in Algeria, General Mobutu ordered a national re- 
joicing, and dispatched a delegation headed by Attorney 
General Alidor Kabeya to Algeria to seek Tshombe’s extra- 
dition. The initial Algerian response was to suggest that if 
the Congo voted for a Russian-backed UN resolution de- 
manding the immediate withdrawal of Israeli troops which 
occupied Arab lands without any guarantees, Algeria might 
comply with the extradition request. But there was no 
extradition treaty between the two countries, nor were 
there diplomatic relations, although the Congolese delega- 
tion was met at the airport by leading Algerian officials. 

If Mobutu thought the kidnapping could be pulled off 
without international consequences, he was seriously mis- 
taken. On July 5, Congolese army units sympathetic to 
Tshombe rebelled in Kisangani and Bukavu. The Kisan- 
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gani rebels, led by French Colonel Robert Denard, were, 
according to the Congolese radio controlled by Mobutu, 
joined by paratroops from outside the country (the latter 
proved to be untrue). In addition to Denard, who was 
badly wounded in the fighting, another rebel leader was 
Belgian Major Jean Schramme, from Maniema, 150 miles 
southeast of Kisangani. 

By July 8, Government forces regained control of 
Bukava, but the Tshombe forces retained control of parts 
of Kisangani, including the airport. Diplomatic and Red 
Cross officials at the border town of Kamembe (Rwanda) 
reported atrocities in Bukava by Congolese Government 
troops, as revenge for the uprising. According to refugee 
sources, many Europeans were attacked, as were Congolese 
suspected of pro-Tshombe sympathies. 

A Congolese DC-3, which brought wounded and dead in- 
surrectionists to Rhodesia, was impounded by the Rho- 
desian Government. Meantime the United States dispatched 
three large military transport aircraft to the Congo to pro- 
vide “long range logistic support for the Congolese Govern- 
ment in meeting the mercenary-led rebellion.” On July 19, 
Congolese officials cited American assistance as one of the 
principle reasons why the revolt was put down, 

Mobutu’s UN envoy, Ambassador Theodore Idzumuir, 
charged on July 7 that Belgium, Spain, Portugal and France 
collaborated with the insurrectionists. He named a French- 
man, Michel Suavant, as the leader of the "Fshombe forces, 
claiming that Suavant entered Katanga from the Portuguese 
Angolan town of Texeira de Sousa. 

Among the seriously wounded who made their way by 
plane from Kisangani to Rhodesia was the Frenchman, 
Colonel Robert Denard, leader of the Sixth Commando 
mercenary unit, formerly part of the Congolese Army, 
which defected to join the pro-Tshombe rebellion. 

The same day that the Congolese UN protest was made 
to the UN, an American group of writers, called the 
Tshombe Emergency Committee (including Sidney Hook, 
Eugene Lyons and John Dos Passos), sent the following 
telegram to Algerian Premier Boumedienne: “All people 
who believe that observance of international law is one 
means of achieving world peace and security are greatly 
concerned over the abduction of Moise Tshombe and his 
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detention by Algerian authorities. The abduction itself is 
an act of piracy which must be considered illegal under all 
civilized systems of law. The detention of Mr. Tshombe, 
who has broken no Algerian law and has been brought into 
your country against his will, is both contrary to accepted 
precepts of international law and the right of asylum. For 
the Government of Algeria to participate in or condone an 
act of piracy and kidnapping is to set a dangerous prece- 
dent in international behavior and to lower Algeria’s stand- 
ing in the community of nations. We earnestly believe that 
the undersigned American citizens represent the thinking 
of the American people and people throughout the world 
when we urgently request the Government of Algeria to 
immediately release Moise Tshombe from custody and per- 
mit him to leave your country for whatever destination he 
may voluntarily choose. At the same time we urge your 
Government to insure the safety of Mr. Tshombe so long as 
he remains on Algerian territory:and until that moment 
when he leaves. By so doing, the Government of Algeria 
will prove that it continues to respect international law and 
human decency.” 

But the Algerian Government has no respect for inter 
national law and decency. On July 21 it announced it 
would send Tshombe to an almost certain death in Kin- 
shasa; Judge Ould Aoudia agreed to the extradition re- 
quest of the Congolese Government, declaring: “He is to be 
handed over to the legal Congolese authorities to be judged 
or given amnesty.” Bernardin Mungul Diaka, Congolese 
Minister of State, who came to Algeria to present the extra- 
dition request, told newsmen that General Mobutu had told 
him that he might come to Algiers to express his gratitude 
to President Houari Boumedienne of Algeria. 

Commenting on the Algerian decision, the New York 
Times editorialized as follows: “Apart from the internal 
political rivalries in the Congo, the circumstances of this 
extradition are an affront to international justice. First the 
private plane in which he was flying was hijacked over the 
Mediterranean and he was forced down in Algeria. Although 
he requested a public hearing, it was denied and his French 
attorney was barred from the court. The Algerian jurists 
who decided that he could be extradited for criminal and 
not political reasons indulged in outrageous legal fantasy. 
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The law of extradition between sovereign states is deter- 
mined by bilateral treaty rather than international law. 
Civilized states invariably include a provision to the effect 
that a fugitive criminal shall not be surrendered if the of- 
fense is one that is political in character. The case of Moise 
Tshombe is not only political, it is piratical. The new na- 
tions of Algeria and the Congo Republic will be defying 
the sense of justice of the world community if this blatantly 
uncivilized act is carried through to its grisly conclusion.” 

Meantime it was reported that President Johnson would 
intercede in Tshombe’s behalf if his execution by the Mo- 
butu Government in Kinshasa appeared imminent. 

In the last paragraph of his book My Fifteen Months in 
the Government of the Congo, Moise Tshombe wrote: 
“Alas, the Congo which I had succeeded in rescuing from a 
lamentable situation now moves forward to new dramatic 
tragedy.” 
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APPENDIX 


“THE UNTOLD STORY OF THE CONGO CRISIS” 


STATEMENT BY 
SENATOR THOMAS J. DODD 
jJuLy 20, 1967 


1. Tshombe has been widely characterized as a man who 
went to war against the United Nations. But the fact is that 
it was subordinate officials of the United Nations who were 
responsible for launching the first surprise attack on the 
Tshombe government in Katanga in September, 1961. The 
subordinate officials primarily responsible were Dr. Conor 
Cruise O’Brien, a leftist Irish intellectual who later became 
Chancellor of the University of Ghana under the Stalinoid 
regime of Kwame Nkrumah, and his deputy, Michel Tom- 
belaine, a Frenchman who was known by our intelligence 
community to have communist connections. 

The September attack against the Katanga government 
was not authorized by Secretary-General Hammarskjold. 
Hammarskjold was furious over the action of his subordi- 
nates, and he refused to have any contact with Dr. O'Brien 
when he flew to the Congo for the purpose of terminating 
hostilities. 

It is noteworthy, incidentally, that Hammerskjold did not 
regard Tshombe as an untouchable, as U Thant and Am- 
bassador Gullion regrettably did, and that he lost his life 
while flying to meet Tshombe in Ndola, Rhodesia. 


2. Tshombe has been assailed as a man who does not 
keep his word. But the fact is that in his dealings both with 
the United Nations and with the Leopoldville government, 
Tshombe has shown himself far more honorable than those 
who criticize him. I recall, particularly, how Tshombe’s 
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delegates and Adoula’s delegates, meeting in Elizabethville 
in October, 1962, gave their signatures to four separate 
agreements dealing with the reunification of currency, the 
division of revenues, the reunification of the armed forces, 
and a cease fire between the Congolese and Katangese 
forces. 

And I recall, too, how Adoula publicly repudiated these 
agreements the very next day, despite the personal plea of 
Under Secretary McGhee, who was then in Leopoldville, 
that he adhere to them. 

And I recall, too, how we responded to this situation by 
giving our support, not to Tshombe, but to Adoula and to 
a third round of military action by the United Nations 
forces in Katanga. 

3. Tshombe has been accused of being a dictator. But the 
fact is that there was a thousand times more democracy in 
the Congo under Tshombe than there is under the paranoid 
dictatorship of General Mobutu, whose methods of govern- 
ment, indeed, are as brutal and ruthless as were those of 
Kwame Nkrumah. 

Under Tshombe there was a free press. Under Mobutu 
freedom of the press is zero. 

Under Tshombe there were political parties and there 
was an active political life, and parliament counted for 
something. Under Mobutu the parliamentarians have been 
sent home, opposition leaders have been imprisoned or 
executed, and political parties have been abolished. 

4. Tshombe has been accused of being a patsy for the 
Colonialists. This charge was made repeatedly by Carl 
Rowan when he was an official of the Department of State; 
and it was most recently repeated by Rowan a week ago in 
his column in the Washington Star. But the fact is that 
Tshombe is an ardent nationalist who wants to see his peo- 
ple united and prosperous, but who understands that the 
development of his country requires friendly cooperation 
with the thousands of Europeans in the Congo and with 
European companies that have invested there. 

There is nationalism—and nationalism. The extremist 
nationalist like Mossadegh and Lumumba and Nkrumah, 
and now Mobutu, have pursued policies that are either 
frankly designed to put an end to foreign investment or un- 
wittingly discourage foreign investment. The rational na- 
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tionalist, on the other hand, will seek to drive as hard a 
bargain as he can without discouraging present and future 
investors in his country. 

Tshombe is a rational nationalist. 

In his negotiations with the Belgian government in Feb- 
ruary, 1965, Tshombe, by hard bargaining, obtained con- 
cessions that far exceeded the expectations of the State 
Department. Specifically, he obtained the transfer of al- 
most $300 million in securities to the Congolese govern- 
ment; the transfer from Belgian private interests to the 
Congolese government of certain mining assets that were 
formally jointly owned; Congolese participation in the 
Board of Directors of Union Miniére and effective control 
over a whole series of enterprises financed by Belgian capi- 
tal; and a Belgian undertaking to compromise the Congo’s 
$250 million debt. 

Tshombe understands that European personnel and for- 
eign companies can be pushed only so far if you want to 
have their continued cooperation, and that, beyond this 
point, further pressure becomes counter-productive. Mo- 
butu on the other hand has become the tool of the kind of 
lunatic nationalists who do not care that further invest- 
ment is discouraged by their policies or that European 
personnel are pulling out of the country. 

5. We have heen told, too, that Tshombe is unacceptable 
to other Africans—that his name, in fact, is a dirty word in 
Africa. Tshombe, it is true, is unacceptable to African ex- 
tremists like Kwame Nkrumah and Sekou Touré and 
Nasser. But at the conference of the French-speaking Afri- 
can states in Mauritania in the spring of 1965, Tshombe re- 
ceived a standing ovation from the assembled heads of 
state. And when he went to the conference of the Organiza- 
tion of African Unity in Nairobi in March of the same year, 
Kenyan Prime Minster Jomo Kenyatta, who had pre- 
viously been very critical, was so impressed by Tshombe 
after meeting him for the first time that he told delegates 
the Congolese rebel leaders were pygmies compared with 
Tshombe. 

That Tshombe was able to achieve as much support as 
he did in Africa is a tribute to his rare aualities of personal- 
ity and leadership. And his performance is all the more 
remarkable because for years he had opposed to him the 
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three most formidable propaganda apparati in the world— 
the communist propaganda apparatus, and the United Na- 
tions apparatus, and regrettably, the American propaganda 
apparatus. 

There has always been a tendency to overestimate the in- 
fluence of the African extremists, and to underestimate that 
of the African moderates. It simply is not true that all of 
Black Africa follows the lead of the extremist nationalists. 
The roster of moderate African leaders is a long and im- 
pressive one. Among them are Houphouet-Boigny of the 
Ivory Coast, Senghor of Senegal, Dr. Hastings Banda of 
Malawi, Tubman of Liberia, Tsirana of Malagasay, and 
the Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia. 

Far from accepting the leadership of the African extrem- 
ists, the African moderates have been engaged in a bitter 
battle against us. This battle has been waged partly within 
the framework of the Organization of African Unity—the 
OAU. And it has been carried on outside the OAU pri- 
marily through the grouping of French speaking states that 
is known as the OCAM—which stands for the “Common 
Organization of African States and Malagasay”. 

Tshombe’s eloquence and statesmanship, when he was 
Prime Minister of the Congo, was a source of enhanced 
strength for the African moderates, It would be a tragedy 
for the entire continent if his talents were lost forever. 

6. Tshombe has been accused of murdering Lumumba. . 
The communist and African extremist press still make this 
accusation as a categorical certainty. The Western press, 
while not so certain, has given most Western readers the 
impression that Tshombe probably did kill Lumumba by 
repeatedly coming back to the statement that many Afri- 
cans look upon Tshombe as Lumumba’s murderer. 

But the proof is there, for anyone who wishes to check 
the record, that it was not Tshombe but the government of 
Kasavubu and Mobutu that was really responsible for the 
murder of Lumumba. 

Pierre Davister, a well known Belgian specialist on Congo 
affairs, who has been anything but friendly to Tshombe 
and who is today considered a mouthpiece for the Mobutu 
government, wrote a long article on the subject that was 
printed in the Belgian periodical Pourgoi Pas? in January 
1964. 
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The article was based on an interview with Tshombe 
and on Davister’s personal experience in the Congo at the 
time of the Lumumba murder. 

In this article Davister quoted both Tshombe and other 
witnesses as saying that the plane bearing Lumumba from 
Leopoldville had arrived at, Elizabethville airport without 
forewarning and had asked for permission to make an 
emergency landing because it was out of fuel. Because the 
airplane could not take off after dark, the crew and pass- 
engers had to remain overnight in Elizabethville. Davister 
quoted an article he himself had written shortly after the 
death of Lumumba, saying that when the plane landed, 
Lumumba, savagely beaten and in grave condition, was 
bundled onto a jeep by Mobutu’s soldiers who continued 
to beat him as. the truck drove off. Tshombe told Davister 
that Lumumba died that night in the Sabena airlines resi- 
dence to which he was taken. 

The issue of Pourqoi Pas? containing Mr. Davister’s first 
article was suppressed by the Belgian government at the 
insistence of the Government of the Congo. For this reason, 
only a small number of copies found their way into world 
circulation. A second article on the same subject that was 
originally promised by Pourgoi Pas? never appeared. 

It is perhaps also of interest that, when a special com- 
mission of the Congolese government which had been set 
up to investigate the murder of Lumumba finally sub- 
mitted its report during the course of 1966, the report was 
suppressed by the Mobutu government. 

7. Tshombe has been abused as a secessionist. But the 
fact is that he seceded only briefly from the Congo at the 
height of the Lumumba terror in the summer of 1960, when 
the entire country was degenerating into chaos and when 
there was an imminent danger of a communist takeover. 

This estimate of the gravity of the danger that existed 
in the Congo under Lumumba’s berserk rule, was not 
Tshombe’s alone. The fact is that all Western intelligence 
agencies agreed that the situation was exceedingly grave, 
and there was, therefore, a tolerant attitude in the West 
toward the Katanga secession. If the rest of the Congo could 
not be saved from chaos and Communism, then perhaps at 
least the mineral-rich province of Katanga could be sal-— 
vaged. 
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When Lumumba was deposed by Mobutu and when the 
corps of 700 Communist “technicians” who had assembled 
in the Congo at Lumumba’s invitation were put aboard 
planes and summarily obliged to leave the country, the 
danger of a Communist take-over receded overnight. 

At this point, some of those in the West who had been 
disposed to sympathize with the Katanga secession, changed 
their attitude. But at this point, too, Tshombe’s attitude 
also changed. Shortly after the overthrow of Lumumba, 
Tshombe, on his own, began to move toward reintegration 
with the Congo. 

In March of 1961, at Tshombe’s prime initiative, a con- 
ference of Congolese leaders convened at Tananarive, the 
capital of Malagasay, and unanimously agreed on a docu- 
ment providing for a loose confederation of states in a 
united Congo under the presidency of Mr. Kasavubu. Sub- 
sequently, the Leopoldville government and the State De- 
partment and the United Nations turned against the 
Tananarive agreement because they felt it did not provide 
for a sufficient degree of centralization. This is a matter 
that can be argued. But whatever one may say about it, the 
Tananarive agreement was not a secessionist agreement. 

In my discussion with him in the Congo in 1961, 
Tshombe gave evidence of a genuine desire to bring about 
the reunification of the Congo. And he displayed a willing- 
ness to go more than halfway to achieve an agreement with 
Leopoldville, both in his acceptance of the U Thant pro- 
posal of August 1962 and in his acceptance of the major 
proposals submitted to him by Under Secretary McGhee in 
October of that year. 

The final proof that Tshombe was not a secessionist is 
the fact that when he first went into exile in 1963, he ad- 
dressed himself in his writings to the problem of saving the 
Congo. And when he was recalled as Premier of the Congo 
in 1964, he did more to overcome tribal divisions and give 
the country a sense of unity than all the previous govern- 
ments combined. 


TSHOMBE'S REPEATED ACTS OF CONCILIATION— 
AND THE RESPONSE TO THEM 


Doda’s Statement Continues— 


Over and over and over again Tshombe showed himself 
willing to settle his differences with the Leopoldville gov- 
ernment, willing to come to terms with the United Nations, 
willing to accommodate himself to American recommenda- 
tions. And over and over and over again, every conciliatory 
gesture on Tshombe’s part was either ignored or met with 
abuse and ultimatums or with threats of force or with the 
actual use of force. 

Indeed, I am convinced from the record that there were 
extremist elements both in the Leopoldville government 
and in the United Nations who simply did not want a con- ~ 
ciliatory settlement with Tshombe, who wanted nothing 
less than his total destruction. 

Part of the purpose of this statement is to set forth for the 
record something of the secret story of the Congo crisis, a 
story I am familiar with through a prolonged and intimate 
exposure to Congo problems. 


The Louvanium Conference & the Struelens Mission 


In the period after the overthrow of Patrice Lumumba, 
it was decided to convene a conference of Congo parlia- 
mentarians, in which the Congolese provinces including 
Katanga would also be represented, for the purpose of elect- 
ing a national government. 

The conference was scheduled to convene at Louvanium 
University in Leopoldville during the first week of August, 
1961. 

As the conference approached, the State Department be- 
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came increasingly concerned that the pro-Soviet left wing 
might carry the day there. The New York Times for 
July 27, 1961, carried a dispatch from its Congo correspon- 
dent, Mr. Henry Tanner, which said that in the election of 
officers of the Chamber of Deputies “the followers of 
Antoine Gizenga, head of the Soviet-backed Congo regime 
in Stanleyville, won an impressive victory yesterday. © * * 
The extent of the victory by the Gizenga forces came as a 
surprise to Congolese political observers here. It caused 
speculation that Mr. Gizenga might have a better chance 
than was commonly expected to become Premier of a na- 
tional coalition government.” 

On July 28—the day after the New York Times story 
—Mr. Michel Struelens, representative of Katanga in this 
country, and three visiting Katangese political figures, were 
invited to the State Department for conversations. They 
were told that the Department was concerned over the pos- 
sibility that Gizenga might be elected Prime Minister and 
that it was extremely important to have Tshombe send the 
Katanga parliamentarians to Leopoldville in order to pre- 
vent a Gizenga majority. Concretely, the Department 
representatives suggested to Struelens, that an effort be 
made to work out the text of an agreement between the 
Department of State and President Tshombe that would 
make possible the immediate dispatch of the Katanga par- 
liamentarians to Louvanium. 

The State Department representatives in this conference 
were Mr. Vance and Mr. Lavallee of the Congo Desk. 

The agreement which was worked out and was approved 
at higher level covered the following points: 

[1] Tshombe would send the Katanga Parlia- 
mentarians to the Louvanium Confer- 
ence forthwith. 

[2] The Department of State would under- 
take to assure United Nations protection 
for the Katanga delegation. 

[3] With the participation of Katanga in the 
Louvanium Conference assured, the 
United States would not take a stand 
prejudicial to Katanga in the further 
political discussions that were bound to 
ensue. 
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’ [4] The State Department would issue a 
statement commending President Tshom- 
be for his decision to participate in the 
Louvanium Conference. 

The text of this agreement was transmitted to Tshombe 
by Telex. 

On the morning of July 31, Mr. Streulens received a call 
from Mr. Lavallee who told him that the State Department 
had not yet received a reply to the July 28 Telex and that 
time was running out. 

Mr. Lavallee asked Mr. Streulens whether he could leave 
that afternoon for the Congo in an effort to persuade 
Tshombe to accept the agreement and dispatch his parlia- 
mentarians forthwith to the Louvanium conference. 

Struelens left for the Congo within a matter of hours. 

Over the next few days there was a series of meetings in 
Elizabethville between Tshombe, Struelens, Mr. Eisenberg, 
Deputy Director of the Office in Central African Affairs in 
the Department of State, and the American consul in Eliza- 
bethville, Mr. Canup. 

On August third, Tshombe accepted the proposed agree- 
ment without reservation and his parliamentarians pre- 
pared to leave for Elizabethville. But that afternoon the 
radio brought the news that the Louvanium Conference 
had set up a government with Cyrille Adoula as Prime 
Minister and Antoine Gizenga as Vice Premier. 

The State Department plan for an Adoula-Tshombe en- 
tente had turned into an Adoula-Gizenga government, 
which the State Department apparently considered satis- 
factory; and the Department and the UN at this point took 
the stand that Tshombe would have to bow to the new 
government. 

The first UN military action against Katanga took place a 
month later. 

All of these facts were documented and confirmed by State 
Department witnesses in hearings before the Senate Sub- 
committee on Internal Security. 

This was the first of many instances where Tshombe, in 
response to our overtures, displayed a complete willingness 
to cooperate in promoting the reunification of the Congo, 
and where his display of good will was rewarded by abuse 
and military action. 
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TSHOMBE’S REPEATED ACTS OF CONCILIATION 


My 1961 Effort at Conciliation 


In November of 1961, at President Kennedy’s specific re- 
quest, I sought to bring Adoula and Tshombe together 
while I was in the Congo. Both men displayed an apparent 
desire for a reconciliation. Tshombe, in particular, told me 
that he would be willing to meet with Adoula anywhere in 
the Congo except in Leopoldville—because the last time he 
had gone to Leopoldville for meetings with the government 
leaders, he had been arrested and imprisoned. 

I shall remain forever convinced that there would have 
been a meeting between Tshombe and Adoula looking 
toward a peaceful settlement of their differences, if new 
fighting between the United Nations and Katanga forces had 
not erupted while I was in Elizabethville. 

The UW at the time blamed the Katanga government for 
the outbreak of fighting. But the fact is that there had been 
a massive UN military build-up after the UN’s defeat in the 
September fighting, and the clear purpose of this build-up 
was to compel the subjection of the Katanga government by 
whatever means might be necessary. 

For the second time Tshombe’s desire for conciliation 
was rewarded by force and bloodshed. 


The U Thant Plan 


The UN’s second round of military action against Ka- 
tanga in December of 1961 was as futile and unproductive 
as its first round. 

In late August, 1962, U Thant put forward a plan for the 
reunification of the Congo. The plan itself had much in- 
trinsic merit. Regrettably, however, it was coupled with a 
ten day ultimatum to President Tshombe. If he did not ac- 
cept the U Thant plan within that time, he was told, 
progressively more severe economic tensions would be ap- 
plied against him. 

I believed that the plan made much sense, although I 
felt that the Secretary-General’s ten day ultimatum was 
morally and psychologically dead wrong, that it vitiated, at 
least in part, the spirit of conciliation which was supposed 
to inspire the plan. In discussing the matter with Secretary 
of State Rusk and other State Department officials, I was 
pleased to discover that our attitudes generally coincided. 
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They, too, favored the plan but were worried over the 
psychological impact that U Thant’s ten-day ultimatum 
might have on President Tshombe. 

After discussing the matter with President Kennedy, it 
was agreed that I should write a letter to Tshombe urging 
his acceptance of the plan because of its positive aspects 
but omitting all reference to the ultimatum. The letter was 
carried to Tshombe by Lew Hoffacker, the former Ameri- 
can Consul in Elizabethville, acting as courier for the 
Department of State and myself. 

It was delivered to Tshombe on August 29. On September 
3 President Tshombe announced that he accepted the U 
Thant plan in principle. In a subsequent letter to me, 
President Tshombe wrote that it was largely because of my 
letter to him, and not because of the UN ultimatum, that 
he had decided to accede to the U Thant plan. 

Tshombe’s willingness to consider the U Thant plan was 
met by the UN with renewed rudeness and provocations. 
When Tshombe wrote to the UN raising certain questions 
about the U Thant plan, Mr. E. W. Mathu, the UN repre- 
sentative in Elizabethville, replied to him in these terms: 


Mr. K. R. Gardiner has instructed me to 
advise you that the word “reply” which he 
employed in his accompanying letter of 
August 24, 1962, (KST-133/62) should be 
interpreted as signifying “acceptance or re- 
fusal of the plan” and does not allow of any 
commentary or discussion. 

Mr. Gardiner instructed me, among other 
things, to make it clear that if the Katangese 
authorities have recourse to such quiblings 
in an effort to avoid a frank decision, we 
shall consider such an attitude as a rejec- 
tion of the plan. 


Approximately at the same time, on September 1, the UN 
announced that it had accepted a contingent of Leopold- 
ville troops into its command, and that they had been sta- 
tioned at Kamina, in Katanga province. President Tshombe 
was furious over this, and, in my opinion, rightly so be- 
cause at that very moment there was violent fighting be- 
tween his own forces and the Leopoldville forces who were 
invading northern Katanga. 
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The Reverend Howard Brinton, perhaps the dean of all 
the Methodist missionaries then in Katanga, told me that he 
could think of no measure more calculated to anger the 
people of Katanga, or more likely to provoke bitter tribal 
warfare. He considered the measure to be little short of in- 
sanity. 

The State Department also disapproved of the movement 
of ANC troops to Kamina, or at least of the timing of the 
movement, and had so indicated to the UN. But again, it 
appears, the UN completely ignored the attitude of the De- 
partment of State. 

On September 3, despite these provocative actions which 
appeared to contradict all our assurances of conciliation 
and friendship, President Tshombe announced that he ac- 
cepted U Thant’s proposal in principle. 

In his letter of September 5 to me, President Tshombe 
complained bitterly about these matters, about the numer- 
ous road blocks which the UN forces were erecting in 
Elizabethville, about the UN armored patrols that were 
constantly traversing the city in a threatening manner, and 
about the terrorizing impact of the constant overflights of 
UN military aircraft. 


The McGhee Mission 


Alarmed over the course of events, I wrote a letter to 
President Kennedy in mid-September in which 1 expressed 
the concern that all of our efforts to effect a conciliatory 
settlement in the Congo were being undercut by the atti- 
tude of the UN Secretariat and of the UN military in 
Katanga, and by the lack of restraint of the Adoula govern- 
ment. I said that nothing positive could be accomplished if 
the Department of State pursued a policy of conciliation, 
while the United Nations, or certain of its representatives, 
pursued a policy of ultimatums and threats and force. 

I recommended a series of concrete measures to enforce 
a policy of conciliation and moderation. Among other 
things, I recommended that Under-Secretary McGhee be dis- 
patched to the Congo without delay for the purpose of 
assisting the United Nations in bringing about a peaceful 
settlement. 

My letter was delivered to the White House on a Friday. 
Early Monday morning, Under Secretary Ball called to in- 
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form me that the President and the Secretary of State had 
considered my letter over the weekend and that they 
thought there was much merit to the proposal that Under 
Secretary McGhee be dispatched to the Congo. He said that 
Mr. McGhee would be leaving that afternoon for the 
Congo, with a planned stopover at the United Nations in 
New York; and he suggested that a final discussion with Mr. 
McGhee before his departure might be helpful. 

Mr. McGhee came to my office at approximately 11:00 
A.M. that morning and, after our conversation, I wrote a 
letter to President Tshombe urging him to give Mr. McGhee 
his complete cooperation. 

The so-called “McGhee Mission” came within an ace of 
succeeding. While he was not able to get President 
Tshombe to do everything he wanted him to do, I believe 
that it is accurate to state that Tshombe complied with 
most of Mr. McGhee’s recommendations. Among other 
things, because Mr. McGhee felt that these measures would 
help to create an atomsphere of good will, Tshombe re- 
established telephone and postal communications with Leo- 
poldville; he turned over to the account of the Leopoldville 
Government $2 million in foreign currency and a like 
amount in Congolese francs; and he reopened the Lubilash 
Bridge, re-establishing rail connections with the Central 
Congo and dispatched the first ore trains toward Port 
Matadi on the Congo River. 

On October 16, Tshombe signed a cease-fire agreement 
with the Leopoldville Government which had invaded 
North Katanga, abandoning his original demand that their 
forces return to their jumping-off points. This agreement 
was signed by the United Nations as a third party. In addi- 
tion, agreements were signed covering the reunification of 
currency, the reunification of the armed forces, and the 
division of revenue from Katanga’s mining operations. At 
this point, the McGhee mission appeared to have achieved 
the long-sought solution for the Congo crisis. 

But once again, acts of conciliation on Tshombe’s part 
were met with hostility and duplicity by the Leopoldville 
government. On October 17, Prime Minister Adoula, in 
one fell swoop, repudiated both the cease-fire and the three 
agreements that had been signed by his representatives in 
the mixed commissions. The public excuse he gave in re- 
pudiating them was that his delegation had been improp- 
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erly influenced by the United Nations and by certain un- 
named consulates. His private explanation was that if he 
had not repudiated the agreements, he would have been 
overthrown by the extremists in Leopoldville. 

I know that the State Department was pleased over the 
agreements that were signed in Elizabethville in mid- 
October, and over the several additional conciliatory ac- 
tions suggested by Mr. McGhee and accepted by President 


Tshombe. I know, too, that the State Department was de- 


cidedly displeased over Prime Minister Adoula’s cavalier 
repudiation of the agreements signed by his representatives. 

From this action and from the ensuing actions of the 
central government, it became abundantly apparent that 
the signals were being called by extremist elements who 
would be content with nothing less than the complete 
destruction of Katanga and Tshombe's unconditional sur- 
render. These extremist elements found support from their 
counterparts inside the United Nations. And, because we 
had committed ourselves so heavily to the support of the 
Leopoldville government and of UN policy in the Congo, 
we went along with them in planning the final military 
action against Katanga in December, 1962. 


The Stanleyville Rescue 


At the end of June 1964, President Kasavubu dismissed 
Adoula as Prime Minister of the Congo and called upon 
Tshombe to head up a new government. Kasavubu’s move 
was undertaken in desperation because the Adoula govern- 
ment had shown itself completely incapable of administer- 
ing the country and just as incapable of dealing with the 
communist-inspired insurrection, which at that point con- 
trolled almost 2/3 of the country. Indeed, at the time 
Tshombe took over, the military situation in the Congo 
looked so bleak that Congo experts in the Pentagon antic- 
ipated a complete communist victory within a matter of 
months. 

Tshombe, with American assent, recruited a small force 
of mercenaries. Within a matter of months he had broken 
the back of the communist rebel movement. By November, 
the city of Stanleyville was the only stronghold remaining 
to the rebels. 

As the Tshombe forces approached Stanleyville, the rebel 
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radio announced that, if the city was attacked, they would 
massacre the hundreds of white residents.of Stanleyville. 

Knowing the rebel leaders to be capable of such barbar- 
ism, the State Department discussed with the Belgian gov- 
ernment the possibility of a joint rescue operation, for 
which the United States would provide the aircraft and 
Belgium would provide the paratroopers. Tshombe had 
grave personal misgivings about the project—first, because 
he felt that the mercenary force then approaching Stanley- 
ville could carry out the rescue operation more efficiently 
and with less loss of life; and, second, because he knew that 
there was bound to be a violent African reaction against 
the re-introduction, even for a limited time, of Belgian 
paratroopers. 

When the rescue force assembled on Ascencion Island, 
ready to fly to Stanleyville, Tshombe was for all practical 
purposes confronted with a fait accompli. At State Depart- 
ment urging, he agreed to issue a formal request for the 
rescue operation, even though he knew he would be 
roundly criticized for it. He asked only whether we would 
stand by him if he were assailed by his fellow Africans, and 
we said that we would. 

The rescue operation was successful, although some 20 
white residents were massacred by the rebels before they 
were driven out of town. 

As a result of his loyal cooperation with us, a storm of 
protest broke around Tshombe’s head. So violent was the 
storm, indeed, that when Tshombe thought of attending 
the UN General Assembly meeting that Fall, the State De- 
partment counseled against it for fear that his appearance 
might result in violent anti-Tshombe diatribes on the floor 
of the Assembly. 

Tshombe stood by us in this situation. But I cannot help 
wondering whether we have been as faithful to him. 


The Kasavubu-Tshombe Feud and the Mobutu Coup 


By the summer of 1965, the once friendly relations be- 
tween Kasavubu and Tshombe had given way to bitter 
feuding. In addition to putting down the communist insur- 
rection, Tshombe had started the economy moving up- 
wards, had given the country the first half-effective 
administration it had enjoyed since liberation, had organ- 
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ized free parliamentary elections for the first time since 
independence, had put an end to the abuses of the Congo- 
lese National Army, and had shown himself capable of 
rallying the Congolese people around him more effectively 
than Patrice Lumumba in his most magnetic moments. 

Wherever he went in the Congo Tshombe received spon- 
taneous mass ovations, even when he had to address the 
natives in French because he did not know their tribal 
language while they did not know Swahili. 

Worried that Tshombe would run against him for the 
Presidency and worried over his growing popularity, Kasa- 
vubu announced that he planned to dismiss Tshombe, and 
he invoked the constitution to justify this dismissal. 
Tshombe responded with a lengthy constitutional brief 
arguing that his government could not be dismissed by 
President Kasavubu until the first stage of the Presidential 
elections had been completed. It was a brief that made a lot 
of sense. In fact, the CIA representative in the Congo told 
me that the constitution was vague and the question of 
whether Kasavubu had the power to dismiss Tshombe be- 
fore the Presidential elections could be argued either way. 

Tshombe at this point probably could have forced a 
showdown with Kasavubu. Had he done so, it can be 
stated as a certainty that he would have had the army as 
well as the great majority of the people behind him. But 
our own advice to Tshombe was that he should bend over 
backwards to obey the constitution, conduct himself demo- 
cratically, and avoid an open showdown with Kasavubu. It 
was pointed out to him that if he stepped down, the way 
would then be cleared for the Congolese people to choose 
between Kasavubu and Tshombe in the March 1966 Presi- 
dential election. 

Once again Tshombe complied with our recommenda- 
tion. Instead of forcing a showdown, he stepped down 
quietly from the Premiership. It is to be noted that, at this 
point, Tshombe’s election as President was considered a 
virtual certainty because of the solid majority his followers 
had won in the nation-wide parliamentary election. 

Over the next several months the situation in the Congo 
continued to deteriorate. The Parliament was militantly 
pro-Tshombe, while President Kasavubu was militantly anti- 
Tshombe. When Kasavubu designated Evariste Kimba as 
Prime Minister, the Parliament refused to confirm Kimba. 
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A position of political deadlock resulted, and this inevitably 
led to a further deterioration in the quality of government. 

It was ostensibly for the purpose of putting an end to this 
condition of governmental paralysis that Mobutu staged 
his coup of November 1965. 

When the coup first took place, there was some reason to 
hope that Mobutu was seizing power temporarily for the 
purpose of having the army assure that the Presidential elec- 
tions were carried out in a democratic manner and free of 
terrorism or coercion. Instead, Mobutu announced that 
the Presidential elections which were scheduled for March 
would not take place and that he was appointing himself 
President. ‘ 


In an offhand manner, Mobutu thus repudiated the basic 


democratic procedures provided for by the Constitution of 
Luluabourg, which had been painfully worked out over a 
period of four years, with the assistance of UN experts and 
with the encouragement and approval of the U.S. and 
other interested nations. 

Once again we urged Tshombe, in the interest of Congo- 
lese unity, to give Mobutu his support. And once again 
Tshombe complied with our wishes. 

Because of all this I believe that we have an inescapable 
moral obligation to Tshombe. If his life is in peril today, 
it is primarily because of his willingness to forget the many 
injustices he has suffered at our hands and of his desire to 
establish a friendly and cooperative relationship with our 
country. 

But entirely apart from the debt of honor we owe to 
Tshombe, the matter af his proposed extradition violates 
every concept of civilized law. 

A British plane has been hijacked in mid-air and com- 
pelled to fly at gunpoint to Algeria. 

A former Prime Minister of the Congo, living as a polit- 
ical refugee in Spain, has been kidnapped as a result of 
this highjacking operation and placed in the custody of a 
government that may prove dangerously sensitive to Afri- 
can pressures. 

A request for Tshombe’s extradition has been filed, de- 
spite the fact that civilized law, including the law of Algeria, 
prohibits extradition for political reasons and despite the 
fact that Tshombe is under death sentence for treason in 
the Congo. 
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For all of these reasons, the extradition of Tshombe 
would be an outrage to humanity—and I believe it to be our 
moral duty to do everything in our power to persuade the 
Congolese authorities to desist from their present course of 
action in seeking Tshombe’s extradition. 

The final moral argument against the extradition of 
Tshombe is the total lack of justice and due process of law 
and the incredible brutality of the present Congo govern- 
ment. 

A prime example of Congolese justice under Mobutu was 
the farcical public trial of former Prime Minister Kimba 
and four other Cabinet ministers in the fall of 1966. The 
five men were sentenced to death after a public trial con- 

_ ducted before a howling mob of 20,000 Congolese. The trial 
lasted roughly half an hour—interruptions by howling in- 
cluded. There was only one witness for the prosecution and 
no witnesses for the defense. There was no counsel for the 
defense—indeed, when the Minister of Justice was asked 
about this point, he replied that in the case of such excep- 
tional trials, the accused are not permitted to have defense 
counsel, 

Kimba and his colleagues were publicly hanged the fol- 
lowing day—with hoods over their heads because their eyes 
had been gouged out prior to their execution. The Mobutu 
government converted the hanging into a public festival 
and brought out scores of thousands to witness the hanging 
in Leopoldville’s largest public square. The event was so 
revolting that not a single member of the diplomatic com- 
munity honored the invitations they had received to attend. 

More recently, there was the affair of Mr. van den Steen, 
a Belgian who was arrested by the Congolese authorities 
and who, in the course of his interrogation, had his stomach 
burned with hot brands and had the five fingers of his right 
hand and his right ear cut off. 

The Belgian press has been full of the case of Mr. van 
den Steen. I have some photographs printed in the Belgian 
weekly Pourqoi Pas? of van den Steen as he was presented 
to the press in Elizabethville with his hand and head ban- 
daged. But for some strange reason American correspon- 
dents in the Congo have not said a single word about it. 
Nor, since the Kimba affair, have they said anything about 
the arrest and torture and execution of scores and hundreds 
of Congolese natives suspected of opposing the regime. 
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I find the silence of the press on the excesses of the Mo- 
butu government all the more incomprehensible because of 
the insistence the press displayed in “exposing” and chal- 
lenging Tshombe whenever there appeared to be a depar- 
ture of even a fraction of one percent from the ideal of 
perfect democracy or perfect statesmanship. 


The Truth About the Congo 


The past is prelude to the future. But the past can only 
serve as a guide for the future, if the truth is carefully dis- 
tilled from the amalgam of truth and half-truth and exag- 
geration and partisan misrepresentation that frequently 
characterizes the reporting on crisis situations. 

It is high time to set the record straight in this manner 
about the Congo crisis of 1961-62. 

I am tired of the continued misrepresentations in the 
press by newspapermen and columnists who are simply 
repeating what they heard elsewhere, or what they them- 
selves wrote in 1961-62 under the influence of the grossly 
one-sided output of the UN and U.S. information services, 

I am tired of the glaring inaccuracies in books that pur- 
port to be works of history, written by people who held 
high positions in the Administration at the time of the 
Congo crisis. 

I am tired of being accused of attempting to subvert 
President Kennedy’s policies in the Congo when the fact is 
that I worked very closely with the President and with the 
Department of State in attempting to find a conciliatory 
solution for the Congo crisis. 

I am tired of the persistent lies and misrepresentations 
about Tshombe—and I find it revolting that these lies and 
misrepresentations should now be revived by certain mem- 
bers of the press when the prime issue that should concern 
civilized opinion is respect for the right of political asylum 
and the Congo government’s flagrant violation of interna- 
tional law in kidnapping Tshombe. 

It is for these reasons that I have issued this statement. 


EPILOGUE 


As of mid-August, 1967, the extradition of Moise Tshombe 
had not yet taken place. Algerian dictator Boumedienne 
seemed to be in no hurry to hand Tshombe over to General 
Mobutu, despite the Algerian Supreme Court's July 21 
decision recommending extradition. Algerian officials and 
the government-controlled press hinted that the Boume- 
dienne regime might set up an international tribunal to 
try Tshombe in Algeria for “crimes against Africa.” These 
hints implied that Algeria does not regard the Mobutu 
regime as sufficiently revolutionary to be trusted to deal 
with Tshombe iin true revolutionary fashion. 

It does appear that Boumedienne offered to hand 
Tshombe over to Mobutu, if the latter made concessions. 
These include a Congolese break with Israel, and the de- 
parture of the 50-man Israeli military mission to the Congo 
(General Mobutu himself wears an Israeli paratrooper’s 
badge after receiving instruction); complete disengagement 
from U.S. influence, and an amnesty for left-wing ex- 
tremists such as Antoine Gizenga. But Mobutu refused to 
make the concessions. 

With a conference of the Organization of African Unity 
scheduled for Kinshasa in September, 1967, Mobutu may 
have been reluctant to capitulate to the Boumedienne de- 
mands, and then follow through with an execution which 
would have shocked many of those in attendance. Further- 
more, both Boumedienne and Mobutu have come under 
heavy international pressure to prevent a judicial murder. 

Another deterrent was the continuing rebellion in the 
eastern border regions, which threatened to engulf all of 
Katanga in the event of an execution of Tshombe. Mobutu 
had to consider whether he could afford to risk a mass up- 
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rising in Katanga by executing the former Katangan leader. 

On August 3rd, 1967, the New York Times headline read: 
“Mercenary Force Fleeing the Congo.” The story by Ben- 
jamin Welles reported that 120 white mercenaries, together 
with about 1200 Katangans and other Congolese, were flee- 
ing to Rwanda after a “failure of its hopes” to take Bukavu. 
But three days later Henry Tanner, writing from Kinshasa, 
noted that the rebel force was converging on Bukavu. Then 
on August 10, Lawrence Fellows, in Bukavu, sent a dis- 
patch to the Times reporting a complete victory of the 
rebel force over the Congolese Army. Fellows also described 
how the rebel leader, Major Jean Schramme, saved the lives 
of many Europeans and Katangans, threatened by unruly 
Congolese troops. 

According to Fellows, there were 160 white men in 
Schramme’s force, including mostly Belgians and French- 
men, but also Greeks, Portuguese, Israelis, Spaniards, Swiss, 
Britons, Rhodesians, South Africans and Germans. There 
were also 1500 Katangese gendarmes in the rebel force, all 
of whom were pro-Tshombe, and anxious to march into 
their home province of Katanga. 

Schramme, a Belgian plantation owner who has lived in 
the Congo for 23 of his 36 years, is widely respected in 
the Bukavu area. Hundreds of refugees from Congolese 
Army terror joined his force, and he escorted them to safety 
across the Rwanda border. It was clear that without 
Schramme’s force, Europeans could no longer live and work 
in the northeastern part of the Congo. Only their presence 
insured the continuation of mission schools, plantations, 
and trade and food distribution. And without the Euro- 
peans, the Congolese economy cannot operate. 

Major Schramme announced the establishment of a gov- 
ernment of public safety, headed by a Katangese captain, 
and issued an ultimatum to Mobutu, demanding a return 
to democratic procedures, the annulment of the treason 
conviction of Tshombe and the formation of a new Congo- 
lese government which would include the former Premier. 

Schramme had the option of remaining in Bukavu (or 
even marching west to threaten Mobutu), or marching 
southward to Katanga, where the great copper mines supply 
most of the Congo’s wealth and the tribesmen still revere 
the man who led them—Moise Tshombe of Katanga. 
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